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The estimated cost of the preparation of this Interim Report 
and of the Volume (published separately) of Memoranda and 
Oral Evidence (including the expenses of the Royal Commis- 
sion) is £1,550 12s., of which £95 12s. represents the co : 
cost of printing and publishing of this Interim Report. 
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GEORGES THE fIFTH, by the Grace of God, of Great Britain, 
Treland and the British Dominiens beyond the Seas King, 
Defender of the Faith, to 

Our Right Trusty and Well-beloved Cousin and Counsellor 

Edgar Vincent, Viscount D'Abernon, Knight Grand Cross of 

Our Most Honourable Order of the Bath, Knight Grand Cross 

of Our Most Distinguished Opler, of Saint Michael and Saint 

George ; ray aan 

Our ‘Trusty and Well-beloved:— . a 

Evan Edward Charteris, Esquire” (commonly called The 
Honourable Evan Edward Charteris) one of Our Counsel 
learned in the Law: =" a 

Sir 'Thomas Little “Heath, Knight Commander of Our 
Most Honourable Order of the Bath, Knight Commander 
of the Royal Victorian Order; Pes) 

Sir Lionel Earle, Knight Commander of Our Most 
Honourable Order of the Bath, Knight Commander of the 
Royal Victorian Order, Companion of Our Most Dis- 
tinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint George > 
Sir Richard Tetley Glazebrook, Knight Commander of 
Our Most Honourable Order of the Bath, Doctor of Laws: 

Sir George Macdonald,-Knight Commander of Our Most 
Honourable Order of the “Bath, Dee of Laws, Doctor of 

Literature ; ; 

oe Sir Countstlathombsith Kifght aMimander of Our Most 

eis Excellent Order of the British Empire, Companion of Our 

Most Honourable Order of the Bath: att 

- _ Sir William Martin Conway, Knight, Master of Arts, 
Doctor of Literature ; 

’ & Sir Henry Alexander Miers, Knight, Doctor of Science ; 

oy Sir Robert Clermont Witt, Knight, Commander of Our 


Most Excellent Order of the British Empire: and 
7 Patho Ernest Cowley, Esquire, Doctor of Literature, 


uA Greeting ! 








- Whereas We have deemed it expedient that a Commis 
sion should forthwith issue 
' (1) to enquire into and report on the legal position, organisa- 
tion, ad inistration, accommodation, the structural condition of 
. Ag 
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the buildings, and general cost of the institutions containing the 
National collections situate in London and Edinburgh, viz. : 
sf The British Museum and the Natural History Museum, the 
_ National Gallery and the National Gallery of British Art (Tate 
Gallery), the National Portrait Gallery, the Public Record 
Office, the Victoria and Albert Museum, the Bethnal Green 
Museum, the Science Museum, the Geological Museum, the 
Wallace Collection, the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, the 
London Museum, the Imperial War Museum, the Royal Scot- 
tish Museum, the National Galleries, Scotland, the Scottish 
Museum of Antiquities, the National Library, Scotland, and the 
Record Department of the Registry House, Edinburgh : 

(2) To investigate the existing conditions of the various 
collections and their growth in former years and to report in the 
case of each Institution what is likely to be the growth of its 
collections and what the consequential increase in expenditure 
in the next 50 years if the present practice regulating acquisi- 
tions remain unaltered : 

(3) To consider in what way, if any, expenditure may be 
limited without crippling the educational and general usefulness 
of the Institutions, and in particular, having regard to the finan- 
cial condition of the country, whether it would be desirable to 
institute a more general system of admission fees : 


(4) To enquire to what extent there is congestion in Museums 
and Galleries and to report whether, if there be such congestion, 
it can be relieved in any other way than by extensive building ; 
and in particular whether improvement could be brought about 
by a redistribution of specimens between different State-supported 
Institutions or by disposal of specimens which may be either of 
slight importance or in excess of requirements, by way of sale or 
of gift or loan to provincial Museums and Galleries and to other 
authorities; and in this connection to ascertain the practice 
followed in the case of the chief National Collections abroad : 

(5) To consider whether it is desirable to effect any change 
in the existing practice of the British Museum with regard to its 
reception and preservation of publications under the provisions 
of the Copyright Acts : 

(6) To consider whether the existing administrative respon- 
sibility for the various Institutions is the most appropriate under 
modern conditions and whether it conduces to the most advan- 
tageous distribution and display of the National Treasures and 
to report whether it would be desirable while preserving certain 
defined powers to their Trustees or Directors, to place them all 
under some central authority or under different authorities than 
those at present controlling them : 

(7) To report whether the most suitable and _ scientific 
arrangement of specimens and their allocation to the most 
appropriate Museum or Gallery are in any way hampered by the 
terms of benefactors’ bequests, and if s0 whether it would be 
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expedient to take steps with a view to a modification of the 
terms of such bequests : Mra 


(8) To make recommendations generally which may suggest 
themselves as pertinent in the light of the information obtained 
during the course of the Inquiry : 


Now know ye that We, reposing great trust and confidence in 
your knowledge and ability, have authorised and appointed, and 
do by these Presents authorise and appoint you the said Edgar 
Vincent, Viscount D'Abernon (Chairman): Evan Edward 
Charteris, Sir Thomas Little Heath, Sir Lionel Earle, Sir 
Richard Tetley Glazebrook, Sir George Macdonald, Sir 
Courtauld Thomson, Sir William Martin Conway, Sir Henry 
Alexander Miers, Sir Robert Clermont Witt and Arthur Ernest 
Cowley to be Our Commissioners for the purposes of the said 
Inquiry : 

And for the better effecting the purposes of this Our Commis- 
sion, we do by these Presents give and grant unto you, or any 
three or more of you, full power to call before you such persons 
as you shall judge likely to afford you any information upon the 
subject of this Our Commission; to call for information in 
writing ; and also to call for, have access to‘and examine all such 
books, documents, registers and records as may afford you the 
fullest information on the subject, and to inquire of and concern- 
ing the premises by all other lawful ways and means what- 
soever : 


And We do by these Presents authorise and empower you, 
or any two or more of you, to visit and inspect personally such 
places as you may deem it expedient so to inspect for the more 
effectual carrying out of the purposes aforesaid : 

Provided that should you deem it expedient in the execution 
of this Our Commission to visit places outside Great Britain 
then the powers and privileges hereby conferred on any three 
or more of you shall belong to and be exercised by, any two or 
more of you: 


And We do by these Presents will and ordain that this Our 
Commission shall continue in full force and virtue, and that you 
Our said Commissioners, or any three or more of you, may from 
time to time proceed in the execution thereof, and of every 
matter and thing therein contained, although the same be not 
continued from time to time by adjournment : | 

And We do further ordain that you, or any three or more of 
you, have liberty to report your proceedings under this Our 
Commision from time to time if you shall judge it expedient go 
to do: 

And Our further will and pleasure is that you do, with as 
little delay as possible, report to Us wnder your hands and seals, 

6560) " As 
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or under the hands or seals of any three or more of you, your 
opinion upon the matters herein submitted for your considera- 
tion. : 

Given at Our Court at Saint James's, the First day of July, 
One thousand nine hundred and twenty-seven: In the 
Fighteenth Year of Our Reign. 


By His Majesty's Command. 
W.. Joynson-Hicks. 


Mr. John Beresford, of the Treasury, was seconded to be the 
Secretary to the Royal Commission, and Mr. J. R. Chambers 
to be Assistant Secretary. 


~~ 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON NATIONAL 
MUSEUMS AND GALLERIES 





INTERIM REPORT. 
TO THE KING'S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 


MAY IT FLEASE YouR MAJESTY, 


1. Your Majesty's Warrant, bearing date the first day of 
July, 1927, appointed us Commissioners to Inquire Into, and 
report on, the National Museums and Galleries. The problems 
connected with those Institutions were set out in the Warrant 
itself. Our Terms of Reference are at once so wide and 80 
detailed that our Final Report must inevitably be delayed. 
Meanwhile in ¢he course of our inquiries during the past twelve 
months it has become clear to us that, in the case of some of 
the Institutions with which we are concerned, there are certain 
urgent practical needs: these do not involve any question of 
principle and should be dealt with at the earliest possible date. 
We therefore have the honour to lay before Your Majesty the 
following Interim Report. 

2. Up to the present date we have held 27 meetings and 
have received evidence, in the form of memoranda or orally, 
from the twenty National Institutions named in our Terms of 
Reference, from a large number of representative Societies and 
Institutions in this country whose observations we invited,(") 
from foreign Governments(*) to whom we forwarded a question- 
naire through the Foreign Office, and from a number of private 
individuals.(*?) The evidence thus obtained we believe to be of 
such public interest that we have caused the greater part of it 
to be printed and published in a separate volume, which is 
presented together with this Report. It will be observed that 





'The Art Workers’ Guild, Association of Education Committees (England), 
Association of Education Authorities (Scotland), British Academy, Hritish 
Institute of Adult Education, British Institute of Industrial Art, City 
Corporation, Convention of Royal Burghs, Scotland, ign and Industries 
Association, Federation of British Industries, Imperial Institute, Library 
Association, London County Council, Municipal Corporations Association, 
Museums Association, National Art-Collections Fund, National Museum of 
Wales, Royal Academy, Royal Anthropological Institute, Royal Commission 
for Exhibition of 1851, Royal Historical Society, Royal Society, Society of 
Antiquaries, Sudeley Committee, Tutors’ Association, Workers’ Educational 
Association. Aaa to ee eaeeg! 

* Of Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, Greece, Italy, Netherlands 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, United States of Famed y 

1 See, for example, the letters from Mr, B. Berenson, Dr. M. J. von Fried- 
lander, Dr. 5. Reinach and Professor Venturi, 
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the evidence covers a wide field and raises questions of policy; 
with these we shal] deal in our Final Report. Meanwhile, we 
deem it desirable that all those who are interested in the well- 
being of the National Institutions should be in possession of the 
valuable material which we have thus far obtained. 


4. Before dealing with the specific matters of practical 
urgency, with which this Interim Report is mainly concerned, 
it seems desirable to review generally the situation of the 
National Museums and Galleries as that situation presents itself 
LO us. 

Range and Splendour of the National Collections. 

4. In our judgment the National Collections named in our 
Terms of Reference are unrivalled in quality, variety and value. 
We do not doubt that certain branches of art or certain aspects 
of civilisation may be better or more fully illustrated in come of 
the Museums or Galleries in the principal cities of Europe or 
of the United States of America. Nevertheless, we believe that 
the British Collections, taken as a whole, representing Litera. 
ture, Art and Science, cannot be equalled, certainly cannot be 
surpassed, by any Collections in the world either in range or in 
splendour. 


Even from the relatively narrow standpoint of money values 
they represent a great possession. The valuation of literary, 
artistic or scientific objects is a matter of the greatest 
difficulty, and in the case of such objects in private hands 
the prices actually realised in the auction room constantly 
startle, not only the public, but the dealers. Any reliable 
estimate of the National Treasures is, in effect, impossible. 
Nevertheless, some idea of money values may be indicated when 
we say that one of the smaller London collections alone has 
heen estimated by a competent authority to contain treasures 
worth £15,000,000. An estimate of the inexhaustible resources 
of the larger collections, of the British Museum, the National 
Gallery, the Victoria and Albert Museum, must from the nature 
of things be merely speculative, and it would be idle to attempt 
any estimate of the total value of all the collections. The Elgin 
Marbles to-day are beyond price: a little over a century agio— 
in 1816—they were purchased from Lord Elgin, who had saved 
them from crumbling and decay on their original site, for 
£35,000. Numberless instances could be given of the immense 
appreciation in the value of literary or artistic acquisitions, 
whether purchased out of public funds or presented by the host 
of generous benefactors to whose munificence the nation is so 
deeply indebted. 

It may fairly be claimed that no better investment of public 
moneys has ever been made. From the inception of each 
Institution until the present day the total grants in aid of 
purchases and acquisitions have, we understand, not exceeded 


-™ 
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£5,000,000. Not only have the objects thus acquired increased 
enormously in value, but they have doubtless played some part 
in attracting the princely gifts of private persons. 

It is true that the money value of the National Collections 1s 
of secondary concern, their primary significance being educa- 
tional in the widest sense; but we have thought it right to 
indicate this aspect because we think that any estimate of the 
capital wealth of t ion which ignores it is incomplete. 
Nor does © fi irrelevant to emphasise the national prestige 
which flows from the possession of treasures of incomparable 
magnificence. This factor is fully understood and has been 
made the most of in other countries where the commercial value 
of the visitor is fully appreciated. In this country the tendency 
has perhaps been too much to take the collections as a matter 
of course, without any adequate attempt to make the public 
aware of the outstanding quality and character of the national 
| possessions. That such possessions should be housed and 
exhibited with dignity is of fundamental importance, and we 
regret that im too many cases the cabinet is unworthy of its 
' contents. We deal with certain glaring defects of accommoda- 
tion in this Report, leaving over general defects for consideration 
in our Final Report. 


The Origin of the National Museums and Galleries. 


5. It may be well to describe briefly how Institutions which 
contain collections so remarkable came into being. The National 
Museums and Galleries have not developed in accordance with 
any pre-conceived plan. Each Institution has come into 
existence to meet some broad need, a need which has generally 
been anticipated by far-sighted individuals long before it was 
recognised as national. Indeed, from the earliest beginnings to 
the present day, the high level of excellence attained has bean 
due as much to the initiative and munificence of private 
persons as to the intervention of the State. 


6. The British Museum.—The first of the National Institu- 
tions to be founded was the British Museum which dates its 
statutory beginning to the year 1753. But the real founders of 
the British Museum were an Elizabethan antiquary, a Prime 
Minister of Queen Anne, and a Georgian physician who was also 
President of the Royal Society. The Collections of Sir Robert 
Cotton (1571-1631), of Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford (1661- 
1724), and Sir Hans Sloane (1660-1753) formed the basis of the 
Museum. The magnificent Cottonian collection of manuscripts 
in many languages, of coins and of medals, had been presented 
to the nation by Sir Robert Cotton's grandson i in 1700, but it was 
not till 1753 that the Pelham Administration made due provision 
by Act of Parliament (26 Geo. IT. cap. 22) for its maintenance. 
At the same time opportunity was taken to purchase for £10,000 
the vast collection of manuscripts, charters and deeds which 
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had been accumulated by Harley and supplemented by his son. ('} 
The final impulse, however, to action by the Government was 
the will of Sir Hans Sloane, who had succeeded Sir Isaac 
Newton as President of the Royal Society in 1727. Sir Haus 
Sloane in the course of his long life had devoted himself to the 
formation of a Museum containing objects of art (*) and curiosities 
of all kinds, together with numberless Natural History specimens, 
which it was his wish should be kept together. For this purpose 
he desired his Trustees to apply to Parliament to pay the sum of 
£20,000 for the purchase of his Collection. The Collection in 
fact, as the Act itself points out, was even then “ of mach 
greater intrinsic value than the sum of £20,000." Horace 
Walpole was one of Sir Hans Sloane's Trustees, and in a typical 
letter to Sir Horace Mann, dated from Arlington Street, 
February 14, 1753, he thus refers to the famous Collection :— 
You will scarce guess how I employ my time; chiefly 
at present in the guardianship of embryos and cockle shells. 
Sir Hans Sloane is dead, and has made me one of the 
trustees to his mussum, which is to be offered for twenty 
thousand pounds to the King, the Parliament, the Royal 
Academies of Petersburgh, Berlin, Paris and Madrid. He 
valued it at four score thousand ; and so would anybody who 
loves hippopotamuses, sharks with one ear, and spiders as 
big as geese! It is a rant-charge, to keep the foetuses in 
spirits. You may believe that those who think money the 
most valuable of all curiosities, will not be purchasers. ‘The 
King has excused himself, saying he did not believe that 
there are twenty thousand pounds in the Treasury. We are 
a charming wise set, all philosophers, botanists, antiquarians, 
and mathematicians; and adjourned our first meeting, 
because Lord Macclesfield, our chairman, was engaged to a 
party for finding out the longitude. One of our number is a 
Moravian, who signs himeelf Henry XXVIII, Count de 
Reus. The Moravians have settled a colony at Chelsea, in 
Sir Hans's neighbourhood, and I believe he intended to beg 
Count Henry XXVIIIth's skeleton for his Museum." 

The Act of 1753 provided for the appointment of Trustees to 
have charge of the Cottonian, Harleian and Sloane Collections 
thus secured, together with such other collections and libraries 
as they should acquire, ‘* which several Collections, Additions, 
and Labrary, so received into the General Repository, shall re- 
main and be preserved therein for Public Use to al] Posterity."” 
Among the famous libraries subsequently secured, special mention 





: es 

* This transaction was made possible by the approbation of Robert Harley's 
danghter-in-law, the Countess of Oxford, and his granddaughter iress 
the Duchess of Portland. . Ghar Se 

7 Visitors to the recent anniversary exhibition of Diirer's drawings and 
engravings at the British Museum will have appreciated their debt to Sir Han 
Sloane in this respect alone : but the Direr drawings represent merely a tithe 
of the Sloane collections. 


should be made of the Royal Library largely brought together 
by Prince Henry, the elder brother of Charles I, increased by 
later Kings and presented to the Nation by George II in 1757; 
of George III's Library dequired from son, George IV ; and 
of Thomas Grenvills’s Library bequeathed in 1847. In order to 
finance the purchase of the Sloane and Harleian Collections, to 
furnish the General Repository and to maintain it, a sum of 
| £300,000 was raised by public lottery. The prizes ranged from 
£10,000 to £10. Thus, by an enlightened decisicn—albeit by a 
financial method which has long since been abandoned—the 
Pelham Government completed the labours of three great private 
collectors, and an Institution was founded which has probably 
done more for research, for the advancement of learning, for the 
study of civilisations and of science, than any other single Insti- 
tution of its kind at present existing in the world. It is note- 
worthy that this task was accomplished by the Government of 
the day at a time of financial stringency only five years after 
the exhausting War of the Austrian Succession. Indeed in 1745 
a distinguished member of the Administration had given expres- 
sion to the age-long lament that the country was not far distant 
from bankruptcy. () 

7. The British Museum of Natural History.—From 1753 to 
1880 the Natural History Collections of the British Museum re- 
mained at Bloomsbury under the same roof as the Collections 
illustrating the history of civilisation, Considerably prior to 
1880, however, there had been a movement in the scientific 
world in favour of giving the Natural History Museum an inde- 
pendent existence.(*) In 1858, the year before the publication of 
The Origin of Species, Darwin wrote to Sir Joseph Hooker that 
he could see many advantages in withdrawing Natural Science 
from the “‘ unmotherly wing of Art and Archmwology,’’ but he 
thought the *‘ contempt for and ignorance of Natural Science "’ 
so profound ‘‘ among the gentry of England " that it would be 
unwise to try and let Science stand alone. The Trustees of the 
British Museum first proposed the removal of the Natural History 
Collections, which still remain under their administration, to 
South Kensington in 1860. But the Bill authorising this pro- 
posal was rejected in 1662. The erection of the new Museum 
was, nevertheless, begun in 1873, and an Act authorising the 
removal of the Collections was passed in 1878. The building was 
completed in 1880. 

' A compendious account of the origin of the British Museum is given in the 
Act of Parliament 26 Geo. IL. cap. 22. See also Edward's Lives of the 
Founders, 1570-1870, 2 Vols. 1870. The Walpole letter quoted will be found 
on pp. 142-143, Vol. IIL, of the Paget Toynbee edition of Walpole’s Letters. 
The member of the Administration who was filled with such melancholy 
forebodings in 1748 was the Duke of Bedford. The memorandum (printed 
with the Evidence) submitted by Sir Frederic Kenyon, on behalf of the 
‘Trustees, in answer to the Commission's questionnaire gives a comprehensive 
survey of the Museum's organisation and character. 

* Of. the recommendations contained in the Report of the Royal Commission 
on Science, 1874. 3 | 
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The object of the Natural History Collections was and is to 
present a conspectus, arranged mainly on a systematic basis, of 
the realms of nature, and to provide materials for the study of 
the whole natural world, including the kingdoms of Zoology, of 
Botany, of Geology and Mineralogy.(') In two of its depart- 
ments, namely in the Department of Geology and in the Depart- 
ment of Botany, the Natural History Museum partially compre- 
hends fields of enquiry covered by the Muscum of the Geological 
Survey and by the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. In the case of 
Geology the spheres of the two Museums are perfectly distinct. 

5. The Museum of Practical Geology.—'The Geological 
Museum developed as the laboratory and exhibition of the Geolo- 
gical Survey of Great Britain, which was first set on foot in 1832. 
A place is necessary where the specimens collected in the field 
by the officers of the Survey can be arranged and studied, and 
where facilities exist for the comparison of specimens from 
different localities. The Museum illustrates in the main the 
stratigraphy and mineral resources of the British Isles, whereas 
the paleontological collections of the Natural History Museum 
are biologically arranged so as to illustrate the evolution of all 
forms of life in all parts of the world. Moreover, the Geological 
Survey and Museum are designed to assist the practical applica- 
tions of geology to modern industry. The existing building was 
opened in the year 1851 by that great institutor and patron of 
Museums, the Prince Consort. (*) 

v. The Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew.—The beginnings of 
the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, go back to the middle of the 
eighteenth century, the original founder being Princess Augusta, 
the widow of Frederick, Prince of Wales. Under the guidance 
of the Earl of Bute—Prime Minister and botanist—a Botanic 
Garden of some nine acres was started in the vicinity of Kew 
House. Princess Augusta's son, George IIT, assisted by Sir 
Joseph Bankes, further developed the Gardens, which, however, 
languished after their death. It was not until 1940, following 
on the Report of a Committee appointed by the Treasury to 
inquire into the management of the Royal Gardens, that Kew 

' The invaluable memorandum of the Royal Society submitted in reply to 
the Commission's letter gives a compendions exposition of the functions of the 
Natural History and other Science Museums ; see Appendix I of this Report. 
For a detailed iption of the Natural History Museum see the memorand nm 

winted with the Evidence) submitted by the Director, Mr. C. Tate Regan, 

-R.S., on behalf of the Trustees. In a Memorial to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in 1858, signed by more than 120 eminent scientists, it was repre- 
sented “that as the chief end and aim of Natural History is to demonstrate the 
harmony which pervades the whole, and the unity of principle, which bespeala 
the unity of the Creative Cause, it is essential that the different classes of 
natural objects should be preserved in aaron under the roof of one great 
building.” (Parliamentary Return, No. 456, Session of 1859.) 

* See the account of the origin and development of the Museum of Practical 
Geology, in Sir J. Flett’s memorandum, submitted by the De aot 
Scientific and Industrial Research, in reply to the Royal , SR a 
a Od. 6391) see also the reports of the Bell Committee, 1911-12. (Cd. 5625 
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was made into a National Institution supported out of public 
funds. That Report was at pains to point out that the 
‘* wealthiest and most civilised country in Europe offers the only 
European example of the want of one of the first proofs of wealth 
and civilisation. There are many Gardens in the British 
Colonies and Dependencies . . . .; their utility is much dimin- 
ished by the want of some system under which they could 
all be regulated and controlled . . . and yet they are capable 
of conferring very important benefits on commerce, and of con- 
ducing essentially to Colonial prosperity . . . A National Botanic 
Garden would be the centre around which all these lesser estab- 
lishments should be arranged.’ Broadly, it may be said that 
Kew is devoted in the first instance to Imperial and economic 
interests and research, while the Department of Botany in the 
Natural History Museum is concerned mainly with research in 
pure science, and specially with the study of the flora of Europe 
and other parts of the world which are not dealt with by Kew.(') 
The frontiers of study in the case of the two Herbaria, however, 
are not very clearly defined. 


10. The National Gallery.—Three-quarters of a century passed 
after the foundation of the British Museum in 1753 before the 
next of the great artistic Institutions came into being. The 
effective founders of the National Gallery were the landscape 
painter and patron of Art, Sir George Beaumont, King George IV 
and Lord Liverpool. Sir George Beaumont was the intimate 
friend of Sir Joshua Reynolds, of Coleridge, of Wordsworth and 
Sir Walter Scott. Scott, indeed, thought Beaumont “ an ex- 
quisite painter '’(*) and to the disciple of Wordsworth his paint- 
ings are interesting as having afforded inspiration to some 
memorable poems. Writing in 1827, Haydon said: “* Painting 
was his great delight. He talked of nothing else, and would 
willingly have done nothing else. His ambition was to connect 
himself with the Art of the country, and he has done it for ever. 
For, although Angerstein’s pictures were a great temptation, yet 
without Sir George Beaumont’s offer of his own collection, it is 
a question if they would have been purchased. He is justly 
entitled to be considered as the founder of the National 
Gallery.""(*) 


Sir George Beaumont had offered his collection of Old Masters 
to the British Museum in 1823, but the offer had been declined 





' For an account of the la of Kew see the Journal of the Royal erie 
of Arts, December 28, 1923, Vol. LX-XII, Address by the Director, Dr. A. W. 
Hill, F-R.8. The function of the Department of Botany at the Natural 


History Museum is dealt with in the memorandum by Dr. A. B. Rendle, F.B.S., 
published with the evidence, and the functions of Kew in the memorandum 


evidence of the Director (see as regards the Herbarium, Questions 246-250). 
? Scott's Journal, January 3, 1827. a | 
? See Memorials of Coleorton, by Professor W. Knight, Vol. 1, p. xxxvil-xxxix. 
* 
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for want of a place to put it in."'(') The need for a National 
Gallery was first ventilated in the debate in the House of 
Commons on July 1, 1823, when reference was made, not only 
to the offer of Sir George Beaumont, but. to the fact that the 
Angerstein Collection of pictures would be sold in the course of 
the next year. In the same debate it was pointed out that 
" for a country of such inordinate wealth and power as this to 
be without a Gallery of Art was a national reproach,’’(*) Subse- 
quently, on April 2, 1824, the House of Commons voted the 
sum of £60,000 for the purchase and preservation of the Anger- 
stein Collection. In the course of the debate on the resolution 
for the vote the Paymaster-General, Sir Charles Long, stated 
that the Angerstein pictures had been selected by the judgment 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence, ‘‘ and appeared, on inspection, so 
exquisite to His Majesty, that he it was who had first suggested 
the propriety of purchasing them for the nation.;" The name 
of the Prime Minister of the day, Lord Liverpool, has hitherto 
been mainly identified with the far-sighted action of the Govern- 
ment in deciding to found a National Gallery in the difficult 
times following on the close of the Napoleonic Wars. It would 
seem, however, that posterity is indebted to King George IV., 
as well as to his first Minister.(*) The donation of Sir George 
Beaumont, who in 18294 had been made a Trustee of the newly- 
founded Gallery, took effect in 1826 and included masterpieces 
by Rembrandt, by Rubens, by Claude and by Wilson.(*) As 
the result of a series of great gifts and prudent purchases the 
reputation of the National Gallery has continuously increased. 
As long ago as 1888, Ruskin expressed the opinion that the 
Gallery was, “' without question, now the most important collec- 
tion of paintings in Europe for the purposes of the general 
student. Of course, the Florentine School must always be 
studied in Florence, the Dutch in Holland , and the Roman in 
Rome ; but to obtain a clear knowledge of their relations to each 
other and compare with the best alvantage the characters in 
which they severally excel, the thoughtful scholars of any foreign 
country ought now to become pilgrims to the Dome—(such as 
it is)\—of Trafalgar Square.’'(*) 

ll. The Victoria and Albert Museum.—The Victoria and 
Albert Museum, the third of the great artistic Institutions to he 





5 ss See ——$—$—— 
' See Sir Charles Long's statement in the debate in the House of Commons 
on July Ist, 1893: Pa liamentary Debates, Vol. IX. (1823), p. 1358. Sir C. 
Long (1761-1838), afterwards created Lord Farnborough, was for many years 
Paymaster-General. He was made a Trustee of the British Museum in 1812 
d of the National Gallery in 1824. “He was the personal friend of both 
George IIT and George IV, and assisted them with his taste in the decoration of 
several of the Royal palaces.” (See Dictionary of National Biography.) 
* Sea Parliamentary Debates (1 24), Vol XI, p. 101-108. 
_* the Making of the National Galle j, 14-1924, by Bir C. A anr 
C. H. Collins Baker, p, 5-6, 4 : ee 
" Bee Ruskin’s preface to E. T. Cook's Handhool: fo the National Gallery, 
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founded, dates its existence from September 6, 1852, when it 
was opened to the public as a ‘‘ Museum of Ornamental Art,” 
at Marlborough House. The need for such a Museum had long 
been foreseen. In 1836 the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on Arts and their connexion with Manufactures had 
reported on the want of instruction in design among the ‘* in- 
dustrious population,'’ and on the absence of public and freely 
open galleries containing approved specimens of art. The Com- 
mittee pointed out that in many despotic countries ‘‘ far more 
development has been given to genius, and greater encouragement 
to industry, by a more liberal diffusion of the enlightening in- 
fluence of the Arts. Yet, to us, a peculiarly manufacturing nation, 
the connexion between art and manufactures is most important ; 
and for this merely economical reason (were there no higher 
motive), it equally imports us to encourage Art in its loftier 
attributes ; since it is admitted that the cultivation of the more 
exalted branches of design tends to advance the humblest pursuits 
of industry, while the connexion of art with manufacture has 
often developed the genius of the greatest masters in design."*(*) 
Following on the Report of the Committee, a Normal School of 
Design was established in 1837, and in 1852. contem poraneously 
with the establishment of the Museum, a Department of Practical 
Art was created. It was from this Department, enlarged by a 
Science Division in the following year, that the Board of Educa- 
tion is partly descended. In 1857 the Museum was accommo- 
dated in a new building erected for it at South Kensington, and 
was opened by Queen Victoria on June 22 of that year. The 
present building was completed in 1909.() Tis contents, as in 
the case of the other National Institutions, include countless 
gifts and bequests ranging from individual objects of rare beauty 
to the wonderful collection bequeathed by Mr. George Salting. 


' The Select Committee's Report, 1836, p. iii. 

* The Museums of the Science and Art Department (now the Board of 
Education) formed the subject of an enquiry by a Select Committes of the 
House of Commons in 1897 and 1898. Aas reanit of the recommendations of 
that Committee the necessary funds (£800,000) were voted in March, 1898, 
for the buildirg of the present Victoria and Albert Museum, ther with the 
new buildings for the Royal College of Science in the Imperial | itute Road, 
now the Imperial College of Science and Technology, The Committee issued 
condemned the promiscuous and unsatisfactory buildings housing the Scion 
and Art Collections on the South Kensington site, _ 13 of that Report 
reads as follows :-— 

“ This necessity of providing buildings suitable for the exhibition of 
the objects of Art and Science collected at Sonth Kensington has been 
long under the consideration of successive Governments. Your Committee 
regard it as their immediate duty to lay before the House of Commons by 
means of an Interim Report their very ow J Opinion that permanent 
buildings for the adequate accommodation of the collections at the South 
Kensington Museum should be proceeded with without delay. They are 
of opinion that it will be a source of grave discredit to the country if the 
7 ment rope matter, which bas been the subject of consideration by 

overnment for many years, and o: | correspondence between the 
Departments concerned, is any longer delayed.” 
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The foundation of the Museum was the tangible outcome of 
a reaction against some of the results of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. As the memorandum submitted to us by the British Insti- 
tute of Industrial Art points out, ‘the great mechanical 
inventions of the latter part of the eighteenth and early ning- 
teenth centuries had snapped the thread of the old craft 
traditions, and the succeeding period was (and still remains) one 
of artistic anarchy which showed itself in a gradual deterioration 
in all forms of industrial art."' The final impulse to the creation 
of the Museum was the great 1851 Exhibition of the Industry of 
all Nations. 


Just as the British Museum had, in effect, frown up to meet 
the needs of the Learned and the Curious(')—the Poet Gray and 
Horace Walpole had been among the first scholars to utilise its 
resources, while to Boswell it was ‘* that noble Repository ''(?)— 
so the Victoria and Albert Museum came into being to bring Art 
into contact with common life, and to inspire and educate the 
manufacturer, the craftsman and the wayfaring man. (*) 


12, The Science Museum.—The Science Museum originated 
contemporaneously with the Department of Science and Art in 
1852-1853, but it was not until the removal of the Department 
from Marlborough House to the South Kensington site in 1857 
that the real existence of the Science Museum began. The 
Science Collections were, however, developed much more slowly 
than the Art Collections, and for the greater part of half a 
century the Museum formed the subject of endless Committees 
of Inquiry.(") “° We need not enlarge," says the Report of one 
of these Committees, that of 1884, ** on the desirability that such 
a country as Great Britain should possess a thoroughly good and 
complete national collection of Scientific and Technical objects, 
any more than that it should possess a Museum of objects of Art 
or of Natural History. When it is considered how much the 
prosperity of the nation is bound up with industria] enterprises 
and occupations, and how largely these depend for their success 
on practical applications of Science, it needs no elaborate reason- 
ing to prove that the public exhibition of well selected and 
judiciously arranged Scientific and Technical Collections, par- 
ticularly when used in connexion with efficient courses of 
instruction, justifies its cost.’ Finally, as a result of the Report 
of the Departmental Committee presided over by Sir Hugh Bell 
in 1911-12, a comprehensive scheme for the development of the 

1 It ia, however, notable that the Act of 1753 emphasise To | 
teed tae tare i enmaaree re 

! raya J . Vol, IL- (T n jon): Wal  ] in 
Vol. Vi p. 197 (Paget Teyabe Edition) ; Boswell's Life of Joheng, Weare: 
ar For "Museni's general er Organisation and character « | 
submitted by the Board of Education printed’ with the etree nee 


Evidence of the Director, Mr. E. R. D, igan, C.B.E. 
4 Notably in the years 1860, 1874, 1881, 188 1889, 1898, 1911-19. 
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Museum was evolved. According to this scheme the Museum will 
extend in three main blocks from Exhibition Road to Queen's 
Gate ; towards the cost of the whole the Hoyal Commission for 
the Exhibition of 1851 have promised a donation of £100,000. 
A new chapter in the history of the Museum began when the 
Eastern Block, the first portion of the complete scheme, was 
opened by Your Majesty in March of the present year. Never 
before has it been possible to see in a proper setting the illus- 
trations of Applied Science, the marvellous and ever-changing 
stream of inventions in Mechanical, Marine and Electrical 
Engineering, in Mining and Metallurgy, in Building Construc- 
tion, in Physics and in Chemistry. Since the opening of 
the new wing it is noteworthy that the monthly attendances of 
the public have more than doubled.(*) 


13. The National Portrait Gallery —tIn 1856 specialisation in 
the development of the artistic Institutions was carried a stage 
further by the creation of the National Portrait Gallery, its 
original title being the British Historical Portrait Gallery, Not 
for forty years, however, was a permanent home provided for the 
Gallery on its present site next the National Gallery. Meanwhile 
the portraits forlornly roamed from George Street, Westminster, 
to South Kensington, and from South Kensington to Bethnal 
Green. Finally in 1889 Mr. W. H. Alexander made an offer to 
the Government to build a National Portrait Gallery at his own 
expense. The building cost £96,000, of which sum Mr. 
Alexander provided £80,000.(*) It was opened to the public on 
April 4, 1896. 


14. The Bethnal Green Museum.— The Bethnal Green 
Museum is, in effect, an extension of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum in the Kast End of London. When the old iron build- 
ings which housed some of the collections at South Kensington 
were being replaced by the more permanent buildings in the 
1560's, it was proposed that the discarded iron buildings should 
be divided into three parts and should be offered to the local 
authorities in the north, east and south of London in order to 
assist in the formation of District Museums. Neither Finsbury 
nor Tower Hamlets showed any enthusiasm for the offer. 
Bethnal Green was more enlightened: a Committee arranged 
for the purchase of four and a half acres of land held under a 
charity dating from the reign of Charles IT. Upon this site was 
placed the Bethnal Green Museum. It was opened on June 24, 
1872, by Queen Victoria. In addition to objects of art, the 


' The figore of public attendances at the Science Museum for the twelve 
months of last year was 709,000. | : 

"See the Evidence of the Director, Mr. H. M. Hake, and the National 
Portrait Gallery: INuatrated List, Introduction, p. ix. 
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Museum contains the Animal Products Collection which was 
first formed for the Great Exhibition of 1851.(’) 

15. The Tate Gallery (The National Gallery of British Art).— 
In 1889, Sir Henry (then Mr.) Tate offered to present to the 
nation his collection of modern British pictures. It was at first 
proposed by the Treasury that this collection should be housed 
in one of the existing exhibition buildings at South Kensington, 
where, by the Sheepshanks Bequest(*) of 1857, followed shortly 
afterwards by other notable bequests of pictures, a Gallery of 
British Art was already in existence. ‘The plan of housing these 
pictures at South Kensington did not commend itself to Mr. 
Tate; his idea was that a separate Gallery should be provided 
‘‘in which to place the works of the best masters of modern 
British Art—thus following the example of the French Govern- 
ment, which has the Luxembourg in which to exhibit the best 
works of modern French artists and w hich is recognised as one 
of the most popular galleries in Europe.’’ Subsequently he ap- 
proached Mr. Goschen, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, with 
an offer to erect at his own expense a Gallery of British Art, his 
own collection to form a nucleus for a permanent exhibition of 
modern British paintings. In 1893 the present site at Mill- 
bank was given by the Government, and upon it Sir Henry 
Tate at great cost built the first seven galleries of the noble 
structure named after him. In 1910 the Turner Wing, provided 
by the generosity of the late Sir Joseph Duveen was opened. 
Subsequently, the need for a Gallery representative of modern 
Foreign Art having been long reco, (—the Curzon Com- 
mittee called particular attention to this gap in the National 
Collections in their Report in 1915—the scope and character of 
the Tate Gallery were extended through the munificent provision 
made by the present Sir Joseph Duveen. 'This generous donor 
has recently offered a allery for Foreign Sculpture. (") 

ion (Hertfor 





16. The Wallace C d House).—The Wallace 
Collection, containing priceless objects of art of almost every 
kind, was originally brought together by the Marquises of Hert- 
ford and by the legatee and relative of the fourth Marquis, Sir 


! The Second Report of the Select Committee on the Museums of the Science 


and Art riment (1898) deals with the origin of the Bethnal Green 
Museum (p. I) see also the memorandum forwarded by the Board of 
Tducation to the Commission (printed with the Evidence) sod the Museum 


(ruide, 1913, 
? Tt was Mr. Sheeps hanks’ pene object,” as is clear from the terms of 
his gift, that ie pictures an drawings should be need “for reference and 
instruction in Schools of Art now or hereafter placed under the superintend- 
ence of the (Science and Art) Department.” The Royal College of Art has in 
fact long been in actual contiguity with the Victorin and Albert Museum, 
Appendix ITI of the Curzon Report ( oa of the Committee of Trustees of 
othe Gallery, 1915, Cd. 7875) no mention of Mr. Sheepshanks’ 
bi m 
2A brief account of the in of the Tate Gallery will be found in the 
introduction to the National Cater, Britieh Art: Catalogue, ote, bot this 
account pe been corrected and ry aac here by reference to. Treasury 
papers: also the notices of Sir Henry Tate in the Dictionary af National 
iography, y Vel? XXIT Supplement. 
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Richard Wallace.(*) The Collection, which thus represents the 
taste of a single family of eminent connoisseurs, was bequeathed 
to the nation by Lady Wallace on her death in 1897. The con- 
ditions of the bequest were that the Government should agree 
to provide a site for the Collection in a central part of London, 
that the Collection should always be kept together, unmixed with 
other objects of art, and should be styled the Wallace Collection. 
This princely bequest, then reputed to be the finest collection of 
pictures and objects of art in private hands in the world, was 
accepted by the Government, who purchased and adapted Hert- 
ford House in order that the Collection might continue to be 
preserved therein.(*) The Exchequer expenditure in connexion 
with the acquisition of the freehold and leasehold interests of the 
House, and on account of the necessary alterations, was approxi- 
mately £128,000. 


17. The London Museum.—The London Museum, like the 
Tate Gallery and the Wallace Collection, owes its origin to 
individual initiative and generosity. In 1911 private funds were 
placed at the disposal of Lord Esher and the late Lord Harcourt 
for the formation of a Museum to illustrate the history of London 
on the lines of the Musée Carnavalet in Paris. The exhibition 
was first opened in Kensington Palace and in 1913 was trans- 
ferred to Lancaster House, the lease of which had been 
generously assigned by the late Lord Leverhulme to the Com- 
missioners of Works. (*) 

18. The Imperial War Museum.—The Imperial War Museum, 
instituted by decision of the War Cabinet on March 5, 1917, and 
subsequently established by Act of Parliament, was opened by 
Your Majesty on June 9, 1920, at the Crystal Palace. It was 
formed to collect trophies, maps, medals, posters, pictures and 
other material connected with the War. The Art record of the 
War was begun for propaganda purposes by the Department 
(afterwards Ministry) of Information in 1916. | When the 
Ministry ceased to exist, the works of Art were transferred to 
the Imperial War Museum and constitute a remarkable collec- 
tion of works by modern artists. In 1924 the Museum was trans- 
ferred to South Kensington where it is at present accommodated 
in the building known as the Western Exhibition Galleries. 





' The third Marquis of Hertford was the original of the Marquis of Steyne 
in Thackeray's Vanity Fair, and of Lord Monmouth in Disraeli’s Coningsby. 
Sir Richard Wallace was reputed to be the natural son of the fourth Marquis, 
but the author of the notice of him in the Dictionary of National Biography 
g that “the truth may be that he was the fourth nis of Hertford's 
ha Phe oans and alate born son by an unidentified father of that nobleman's 
mother,” 

* For an account of the Wallace Collection see the memorandum submitted 
by the Trustees, the introduction to the Catalogue of the Collection 
(6th Edition, 1913), and the notices of the third ond fourth Marquises of 
Hertford and of Sir Richard Wallace in the Dictionary of National Biography. 

* See the memorandum submitted to the Royal Commission on behalf of the 
Trustees of the London Museum, printed with the evidence. 
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Owing largely to lack of space in its present quarters the exhibits 
of the Aeronautical Section were transferred to the Science 
Museum. (') 

19. The Public Record Office.—The Public Record Office, like 
the equivalent Department in Scotland, differs altogether in 
character from the other Institutions which fall within the Com- 
mission's Terms of Reference. It was established by Statute in 
the first year of Queen Victoria's reign with the object of placing 
under the charge of the Master of the Rolls the archives, then 
scattered about in many places, of certain Courts and Depart- 
ments of State. The building in Chancery Lane, which was 
begun in 1851 and which has since been considerably extended. 
how contains what is believed to be the most complete and con- 
tinuous collection of national archives in Europe.(*) 


The Scottish Institutions. 


40. The National Library of Scotland.—What is now the 
National Library of Scotland was founded in 1682 by the Faculty 
of Advocates under the auspices of Sir George Mackenzie, then 
Dean of Faculty, who was known to Dryden as “* that noble 
wit of Scotland,” but to the Covenanters as ‘* Bloody 
Mackenzie."" For nearly a century and a half it was main- 
tained out of funds supplied personally by members of the 
Scottish Bar, who have spent upon it from their own resources 
upwards of £250,000. From early days it was their enlightened 
policy to make the resources of the Library available to the 
public for the purposes of reference and research. Thomas 
Carlyle, in a letter dated from Cheyne Row, Chelsea, on 
April 3rd, 1874, called attention to the position occupied in the 
national life of Scotland by the Institution: “‘ It is incompar- 
ably the best of all the libraries we have in Scotland, and in 
fact the only Library worth calling such, to which literary 
aspirants and known literary people, except connected with 
Colleges, have any practical admittance, an Institution which 
may to Scotland, in that respect, be called invaluable. My 
clear testimony therefore is, that essentially it belongs to Scot- 
land at large—such the liberal practice of the Honourable 
Faculty whose property it especially is—and that it fairly de- 
serves all reasonable help and support from whatever calls itself 
a Government in that country."’ 

Notwithstanding Carlyle's ‘' clear testimony,'’ the Advocates’ 
Library carried on without Government aid until 1992, when a 
grant of £2,000 was voted by Parliament. Its constitution and 
administration remained unchanged until 1925 when, by the 





the Imperial War Museum Trustees, printed with the evidence, 

* For the origin of the Public Record Office see the memorandum submitted 
by the Master of the Rolls in reply to the Commission's questionnaire, printed 
with the evidence, . 


passing of the National Library of Scotland Act, its entire con- 
tents, representing some 750,000 volumes, *‘ with the exception 
of the Faculty's collection of law books, legal manuscripts and 
papers, the Faculty records and pictures and articles of furni- 
ture belonging to the Faculty,’’ were transferred to the nation 
by the Faculty as a free gift, together with the Copyright privi- 
leges and the greater portion of the premises in which it was 
housed, The transference of the Library to the nation had, in 
fact, been rendered possible by a munificent benefaction from 
Mr. (now Sir) Alexander Grant, who in June, 1923, wade a 
gift of £100,000 for its permanent endowment. (') 


41. The Museum of Antiquities.—The Museum of Antiquities 
began its existence in 1780 under the auspices of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland which was founded in that year on the 
initiative of the eccentric but gifted Earl of Buchan. The 
Museum was originally intended to represent, not only the 
antiquities, but also specimens of the natural productions of 
Scotland, Its institution was strongly opposed by the Curators 
af the Advocates’ Library, the Philosophical Society of Edin- 
burgh, and the University, ostensibly on the ground of ‘* over- 
lapping.’’ Despite their counter-petitions, however, the Society 
of Antiquaries obtained its charter in 1783. Sixty-eight years 
later (1851) it transferred to the nation its Museum which had 
by that time come to contain many valuable objects of 
antiquarian interest. The collections are now vested in the 
Board of Trustees established under the National Galleries Act 
of 1906, but their supervision and management still rests wholly 
with the Society of Antiquaries, to whose activities their steady 
and continuous growth from 1780 to the present day is almost 
entirely due. Since 1894 the Treasury has made a purchase 
grant of £200 per annum, and in 1919 an additional sum of 
£1,000 was voted as a special grant to meet the cost of expert 
treatment for the wonderful find of Roman silver plate from 
Traprain Law. (?) 


22. The Royal Scottish Museum.—The Royal Seottivh 
Museum came into being in the 1850's as the result of a strong 
movement of public opinion in favour of the establishment of 
a National Museum for Scotland. The Natural History 
Museum of the University of Edinburgh formed the main 
nucleus of the Museum. The University Museum, which had 
its origin in the eighteenth century, had been criticised by the 


ae aoe ga es ie ee eR 

' An account of the history of the National Library of Scotland is given in a 
paper read by the present Librarian, Mr, W. K. Dickson, LL.D, at the Library 
Association Conference at Edinburgh, September 27, 1927, and published in the 
Library Journal, December 1, 1927. See also the memorandum submitted by 
the Board of Trustees and the evidence given before the Royal Commission. 

* For the origin of the Museum of the Society of Antiquaries see Account of 
the Institution and Progress of the Society of Aniquarie of Scotland ane 
Smellie, Pt. 2 (Edinburgh, 1784). The transfer of the Museum to the nation 
is dealt with in the memorandum submitted to the Royal Commission, published 
with the evidence, - 
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Scottish University Commissioners of 1826.(') Im 1854 the 
Town Council of Edinburgh, in whom the property belonging to 
the University was then vested, transferred the Collection to 
the Department of Science and Art. The Industrial Collections 
had been begun in 1851.(*7) Im effect, the foundation of the 
Museum was the outcome of the impulse given by the Great 
Exhibition of the Industry of all Nations which had so pro- 
found an influence on the development of Museums of Indus- 
trial Art throughout Europe.(*) It was, therefore, appropriate 
that the foundation stone of the permanent building should have 
been laid by the Prince Consort on October 23rd, 1861. ‘The 
Museum now embraces collections which in England are repre- 
sented by the Victoria and Albert Museum, the Science 
Museum and the Natural History Museum. (*) 

23. The National Gallery of Scotland.—Parliamentary recog- 
nition of the need for a National Gallery for Scotland first found 
expression in 1850-51, when the beautiful building which houses 
the collections was begun, from designs by William Playfair. 
The Gallery was not, however, open to the public until nine 
years later. The works displayed came in part from the Royal 
Scottish Academy, in part from the Royal Institution, and from 
the 1835 Bequest of Sir James Erskine of Torrie. The adminis- 
tration of the Gallery was entrusted to the Board of Manu- 
factures, a department of state which had begun its existence 
in 1727 and disappeared from the scene in 1906, its functions 
as regards the National Gallery being then transferred by Act 
of Parliament to a special Board of Trustees. From the time of 
its foundation to the present date, the National Gallery of 
Scotland has been enriched by many private benefactors. (*) 

24. The Scottish National Portrait Gallery.—The Scottish 
National Portrait Gallery owes its foundation to the munificence 
of the late Mr. J. R. Findlay, who in 1883 and subsequent 
years presented to the nation the sum of £60,000, of which 
£50,000 was expended upon the building, and £10,000 was 
allocated to the endowment of the Gallery. At present the 
building also accommodates the Museum of Antiquities. The 
Portrait Gallery was first opened to the public in 1889, and 
is now administered by the Board which is responsible for the 
National Gallery.(") , 
Forma Their History and Their Use, by David Murray, Vol. I, 
Ps Re rt of Select Committee on Museums of the Science and Art Depart- 


ment (Second Report, 1898), i v-i, | | “* 

* Industrial Art and the Museum, by ©. BR. Richards (1927), p. 7-8 and 

10. 
e The general character and scope of the Royal Scottish Museum are 
illustrated in the Memorandum submitted by the Scottish Education Depart- 
ment and in the evidence of Mr, A. O. Curle, W.8., F.5.A., the Director. 

* A list of benefactions and bequests is given on p. 10-25 of the Catalogue 
the National Gallery of Scotland. my 

* The organisation of both the National Gallery and the National Portrait 
Gallery is deseribed in the Memorandom submitted by the Trustees of the 
National Galleries of Scotland printed with the evidence. 
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95. The Register House.—The Register House, the Scottish 
equivalent of the Public Record Office, was created by a Royal 
Warrant, dated June 17th, 1765. The cost of the building—de- 
signed by Robert Adam—was in large measure met from the 
proceeds of the estates forfeited in the Jacobite Rebellion of 
1745. 


Development of the National Museums and Galleries during the 
Victorian Period. 


26. It will be seen from the brief account of their origin given 
in the preceding paragraphs how remarkable was the develop- 
ment of the National Institutions during the great Victorian 
period. In 1836 the Select Committee on Arts and their con- 
nexion with Manufactures had very good cause to lament the 
absence of public Galleries or Museums of Art: “ In nothing 
have foreign countries possessed a greater advantage over Great 
Britain than in their numerous public galleries devoted to the 
Arts, and open gratuitously to the people. The larger 
towns of France are generally adorned by such institutions. 
In this country we can scarcely boast of any.’’(") A great change 
has come over the scene since that time. Then only 
two National Institutions existed; to-day there are twenty, (*) 
while most of the principal provincial towns can boast of their 
Gallery or Museum.(") It 1s, moreover, noteworthy that admis- 
sion to the majority of the National Institutions and to nearly 
all the Provincial Institutions in this country is invariably free, 
whereas on the Continent fees are far more frequent, in curious 
contrast to the liberal practice which, according to the Select 
Committee, prevailed in 1836. (*) 


The Work of the Prince Consort. 


27. In reviewing the evolution of the National Museums and 
Galleries during the Victorian period, historical justice requires 
that a special tribute should be paid to the Prince Consort, to 
whose inspiration and exertions the development is largely due, 
and particularly the development of the Museum quarter on the 
South Kensington site. 


ry vofthe Report. The original members of the Committee included 
Sir Robert Peel, Lord John Russell and Bulwer Lytton. 

* Nineteen Institutions are named in the Commission's Terms of Reference, 
but the National Galleries of Scotland rari pew two separate galleries, the 
National Gallery and the National Portrait Gallery. 

* Sir Henry Miers’ Report on the Public Museums of the British Isles (other 
than the National Museums) recently blished by the Carnegie Trustees, 
shows, however, that the distribution o the 500 provincial museums is curiously 
haphazard. See pp. 10, 14, 15 App. IT. 

For admission fees in the case of the seven National Institutions where they 
are imposed, see Appendix V. For the position as regards fees in the case of 
Provincial Institutions, see the Memorandum of the Museums Association 
published with the Evidence. For the practice in Foreign Countries (as 
regards their National Institutions), ses the summary of replies therefrom. 
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On August 18, 1851, the Prince Consort wrote from Osborne 
to his friend, Baron Stockmar, the following letter :— 

“I promised you, no doubt, not to embark in anvthing 
new after the close of the Exhibition, and I have moreover 
made up my mind to retreat into my shell as quickly as 
possible; but I am not free to choose as regards the con- 
siderable surplus with which we shall wind up. For its 
application I have devised a plan, of which I send you a 
copy herewith as first drafted.”' 

The plan referred to by the Prince entitled ‘‘ Memorandum by 
the Prince Consort as to the Disposal of the Surplus from the 
Great Exhibition of 1851,"" outlines to the Royal Commission, 
which under the inspiration of the Prince had organised the 
Exhibition, his idea of how the surplus derived therefrom could 
best be utilised. In the course of his memorandum the Prince 
says :— 

“ If Tam asked what I would do with the surplus I would 
propose the following scheme :— 

I am assured that from twenty-five to thirty acres of 
ground nearly opposite the Crystal Palace, on the other 
side of the Kensington Road, called Kensington Gore 
(including Soyer's Symposium), are to be purchased 
at this moment for about £50,000. I would buy that 
ground and place on it four Institutions, corresponding 
to the four great sections of the Exhibition—Raw 
Materials, Machinery, Manufactures and Plastic Art. 

I would devote these Institutions to the furtherance 
of the industrial pursuits of all nations in these four 
divisions. 

If IT examine what are the means by which im prove- 
ment and progress can be obtained in any branch of 
human knowledge, I find them to consist of four—(1) 
Personal study from books, (2) Oral communication of 
knowledge by those who possess it, to those who wish 
to acquire it, (3) Acquisition of knowledge by ocular 
observation, comparison, and demonstration, (4) Ex- 
change of ideas by personal diseussion."'(") 

The Prince's plan was substantially adopted by the Royal 
Commission of the 1851 Exhibition. The site referred to, to- 
gether with much adjacent land, was duly purchased. Upon that 
site(*) there have been erected, in the course of three generations, 
not only some of the greatest of the National Museums, the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, the British Museum of Natural 
History and the Science Museum, together with the Art and 
Science Libraries attached to those Museums, but a number of 

' See Sir Theodore Martin's Life of the Prince € ri, V : ! 
1876, pages 891, 392 and 569-578. y ta Erinee Gomnort, Vol. T; Jad, edison 

* Altogether 87 acres were bought by the Commissioners in 1852 and 1853. 
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other Institutions, among them the Imperial College of Science 
and Technology—embracing and extending the scope of the 
earlier establishments of the Royal College of Science, the Royal 
School of Mines and the City and Guilds College—the,Imperial 
Institute (a large part of this building is at present occupied 
by the University of London), the Royal College of Music, the 
Royal College of Organists, the Royal School of Art Needlework, 
the Royal College of Art, all illustrating in their several ways 
the Prince's idea of an intellectual centre dedicated to the study 
and application of Science and of Art. 

The greater part of the South Kensington site is now the 
property (either freehold or on a lease of 999 years) of the 
Government, having been acquired at various times from the 
Royal Commission for the Exhibition of 1851, to whose enlight- 
ened labours from that day to this gratitude is due.(*) 


Development of the National Museums and Galleries and the 
Growth of Population. 


28. The development of the National Museums and Galleries 
in the course of the nineteenth century and since, though con- 
siderable, has not kept pace with the immense growth of popu- 
lation and the demand for opportunities for the study of 
Science and the Arts. In 1801, the total population of England 
ap Wales was §,892,536 persons; in 1921 the number was 

7,886 ,699.(°) In Scotland the figures are 1,608 420 and 4,882,288 
ladies (). The increase in the population of London, where 
the large majority of the National Institutions are centred, has 
' been even more striking. In 1801, the area of the present 
administrative County of London contained 959,310 persons ; in 
1921, 4,484,525. For the Greater London area the figures are 
1,114,644 in 1801, and 7,480,201 in 1921.(*) In the case of 
Greater London the population almost doubled itself in the fifty 
vears between 1871 and 1921.(°) 


Expansion of Educational Facilities to meet the Growth in 
Population. 


29. 'The National Museums and Galleries are essentially educa- 
tional institutions, and it is not a little interesting to observe 
that, long before the State recognised its responsibilities in re- 
spect of elementary, secondary and university education, it had 
perceived the need for such institutions as the British Museum 
and the National Gallery. It was not until 1832 that any 
Exchequer grant was made in aid of elementary education. In 
that year the Whig Government, which carried the Reform Bill, 


' For a summary of the work of the Royal Commission of 1851, see the 
memorandum from that he A aero with the e 

* Census of E 1921. General Report. p. 12. 

* Census of Scotland, 1921. er ee Eeport, p. 2. 

‘ Census of England and Wales, 1921. ( anky of Laaiion. Tables, Pt. 1, p. 1. 

* The population of Greater London in 1871 was 3,885, 641. 
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placed upon the Estimates presented to Parliament the modest 
sum of £20,000 in aid of the provision of school buildings. The 
first Government grant towards schools of a non-elementary 
character was made in 1841, when a small sum was set aside 
to assist in the formation and maintenance of Schools of De- 
sign in the manufacturing districts, This step was the outcome 
of the Report of the Select Committee of 1836 to which reference 
has already been made. The first English University to receive 
voted assistance was the University of London, which, with 
Government help, came into being in 1836. The Scottich 
Universities had, however, received aid before this date. From 
that time to the present day, and in particular since the begin- 
ning of the present century, the development of and the in- 
creased expenditure on elementary, secondary and university edu- 
eation have been remarkable. In 1903-04 the total cost to the 
Exchequer of the three categories in Great Britain was upproxi- 
mately £13,000,000, in 1913-14 £17,000,000, and in 1997-4 
£50,000 ,000. (") 


Cost of the National Museums and Galleries and their utility. 


30. The total cost to the Exchequer of the National Museums 
and Cralleries in 1927-28 Gincluding administration, purchase 
grants, buildings and all allied services) was £1,155,000. In 
1913-14 the comparable figure was £640,000, and in 1903-04 
£534,000.(*) It will at once be perceived that the increass in the 
cost to the Exchequer of elementary, secondary and university 
education has been out of all proportion greater than the increase 
in expenditure on the National Museums and Galleries. 

These figures merely confirm the impression which inde- 
pendently of them was borne in upon us at a very early stage 
of our inquiry, namely, that the National Museums and Galleries 
have for long been treated as the Cinderella of the Social 
Services. Taking into account the change in the value of money, 
the cost of these Institutions has hardly increased during the 
period of an entire generation. The whirligig of time has 
curiously revenged itself upon them, They began by being the 
first educational institutions which the Government thought 
proper to assist. Thev are now the last. Yet, without them, 
the educational fabric of the State would be quite incomplete. 
To the scholar they afford the indispensable material for study 


‘in almost every domain of learning, to the artist inspiration, and 


to industry the resources of science.(?) To the schoolchild they 





——s 





' Detailed figures will be found in Appendix IT. 

* Detailed figures will be found in RBS ease 10d Be 

* From the standpoint of commerce a one, the utility of the scientific institu- 
tions is insufficiently realised : the rubber industry owes a great debt to Kew, 
the mining industry to the Geological Museum, while the Entomological 
Department and other d ments of the Natural History Museum benefit 
raps aa many channelsof research. The Science Museum stimulates 

he Inventor, ' 
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) present the outward and visible explanation of what he has 

been taught in books. To the general public they offer edifica- 

| tion and instruction. The annual attendances at the National 

' Museums and Galleries last year were over 7,500,000, of which 
nearly 6,000,000 were made to those Institutions within the 
Administrative County of London.(’) 

It will be observed that the evidence from the representative 
Outside Bodies whom we consulted is not only unanimous in 
recognising the great services rendered by the National Institu- 
tions, but in urging the eminent desirability of extending those 
services. Our conclusions on these representations, which, if 
earried into effect, would inevitably mean an increase in ex- 
penditure, we postpone to our Final Report. Meanwhile we 
must record our impression that, if ways and means were avail- 
able, the utilization of the resources of the National Museums 
and Galleries could be very greatly extended to the benefit of the 
nation as a whole. In present circumstances it is difficult not to 
feel, whether from the standpoint of material or of spiritual 
values, that the immense capital represented by the National 
Collections is not bringing in the maximum return. 


The Immediate Needs. 


$1. The needs of certain of the Institutions, to which we refer 
in detail hereafter, have inevitably been accentuated by financial 
stringency following on the War. We are fully conscious of 
the great burdens falling upon the Exchequer at the present 
time, as a consequence of the War and of the social measures 
which have succeeded it. Nevertheless—and we say this 
with particular regard to paragraphs 3 and 4 of our Terme 
_ of Reference—we believe that it would be disastrous, both from 
the standpoint of the educational needs of the country and of 
the national prestige, if the Collections, the splendour of which 

we have emphesised, were not adequately maintained. In our 
judgment economy has already been pushed beyond the point 
of prudent administration. 

In the paragraphs describing the origin of the Institutions it 
has been made clear how great a part has been played by 
enlightened and munificent individuals. From the information 
before us in respect of a number of the Institutions, we esti- 
mate that the present great capital value of the national posses- 
sions is accounted for to the extent of at least one-half by 
the generosity of private donors, whose benefactions have been 
continuous from the inception of the Institutions to the present 
day. In the case of the British Museum during the past 
five years the value of private gifts has been on the average in 
the neighbourhood of £40,000 a year as campared with the 
purchase grant of £25,000; while, in the case of the Victoria 





' See Appendix TV. The attendances at Kew, which is outside the Admini- 
atrative County, numbered 1,078,088, . 
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and Albert Museum, the annual value of gifts has averaged 
£24,000 as compared with the purchase grant of £16,000, More- 
over, the National Art-Collections Fund has, since it began in 
1904, collected sums amounting to over £10,000 a year and has 
enriched the Museums and Galleries by its constant benefactions. 
The generosity of private donors has not been confined to 
gifts of objects of art, literature, or science. The buildings of 
the Tate Gallery, of the National Portrait Gallery, of the London 
Museum, of the Scottish National Portrait Gallery, of the 
Museum of Antiquities, have all been provided by private 
citizens, while the British Museum and the National Gallery 
have benefited substantially by gifts and bequests for the erection 
of particular galleries. We understand that Sir Alexander Grant, 
whose gift of £100,000 in respect of the endowment of the 
! National Library of Scotland has ilready been mentioned, has 
recently contributed a similar sum towards the cost of the pro- 
| posed new building for the Library. 
We think it desirable to call special attention tu the great 
part played by generous citizens in the development of the 
National Museums and Galleries because we hope that other 
wealthy and public-spirited citizens may be induced to follow 
in the footsteps of their predecessors, The National Museums 
and Galleries are the most attractive of the Departments of 
State. They minister to the needs of humanistic and scientific 
culture, of industrial research and enterprise, of numberless 
| students, amateurs and collectors. They afford pleasure to a 
| Steat portion of the population. Those who assist them bestow 
Immediate benefits upon their contemporaries, obtain honour for 
| themselves, and are remembered with lasting gratitude by 
posterity. 
We proceed now to deal with those Institutions whose require- 
ments we regard as urgent. | 
32. The British Museum.—The problem of outstanding 
urgency in the case of the British Museum is that of the Library, 
It is clear that, if the Library is to be kept up to date and to 
maintain its position as the most effective institution of its kind 
in the world. it cannot stand still. The intake is in point of 
space roughly equivalent to one mile of additional shelving per 
annum. This intake of literature of all kinds is the result mainly 
of the operation of the Copyright Acts,(") but also of the 
necessity, if the efficiency of the Tabrary is to be maintained, (*) 


' Thus, clanse 15 (1) of the nt bint Act, 1911, requires the publisher of 

every book published in the United | ingdom, within one month after publication, 

to deliver at his own expense a copy of the hook to the Trustees of the British 

Mauseom who shall give a written receipt for it. Under clause 15 (7) the 

expression “ book" is given the widest poamble interpretation so as to include 
hlets, sl 3 music, ete., etc., ete, 

" The extent to which the Library is utilised by students may be seen from 
the following figures of the number of visits to particular departments in 1997 : 
a Newspaper Room and Hendon Repository «+ 17,596 

(iii) Department of Manuscripts aa as os 104 
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of purchasing a large number of foreign books and periodicals. 
We do not propose in this Report to discuss at length the problem 
of the Copyright Acts, because, although we have received much 
evidence on the subject, we feel it would be premature to formu- 
late our final conclusions. Nevertheless, in reference to this 
problem, we feel it necessary to point out that the opinion of the 
Learned Bodies we have so far consulted is decisively against 
any amendment of that clause of the Act which requires the 
British Museum to receive a copy of every publication.(') Even 
if amendment of the Copyright Acts were held to be desirable 
from any point of view it is clear that such amendment could 
not do more than diminish the rate of growth. A reduction of 
more than one-fifth of the annual increment is out of the 
question. Nor from the standpoint of economy is it apparent 
that such a reduction would prove economical; prior selection or 
subsequent elimination would be involved, and either course 
would mean a skilled staff of selectors or eliminators.(7) These 
might cost more than the economy achieved in diminished shelv- 
ing. The problem is not a new one. In 1900 the Government 
introduced a Bill to enable the Trustees (a) to deposit copies of 
local newspapers with local authorities, and (b) to destroy matter 
which might be held to be of no value. The Bill was withdrawn 
in face of opposition, and the final outcome of this effort to 
deal with the problem was the establishment of the Newspaper 
Repository at Hendon.(*) 

We have felt it necessary to make these preliminary observa- 
tions relative to the question of the Copyright Acts because other- 
wise it might be thought that we had ignored a vital factor in 
the problem of future accommodation for the Library and News- 
paper Department. Actually the situation to-day at Bloomsbury 
is such that immediate steps are necessary to meet it, quite 
independently of any amendment of the Copyright Acts. 

Briefly the position is as follows. The large circular Reading 
Room in the centre of the Museum is surrounded by what is 
known as the Iron Library, constructed in four great quadrants. 
the whole structure dating from 1854-1857. In anticipation of 
congestion, a scheme was proposed in 1920 by the Office of 
Works, approved by the Treasury and carried into effect in 1923, 
when an additional storey was added to one of the quadrants. 





' See the memorandum of the British Academy, of the Society of Antiquaries 
and of the Royal Historical spins Shee, bed with the volume of memoranda and 
evidence which accom this Report : see also the letters from the Rt, Hon, 
H. A. L, Fisher and Mr. J. W. Headlam- Morley. | 

* See on this point the observations of the Royal Historical Society in their 
memorandum. 

*See Sir F. Kenyon's memorandum and evidence, answer to question 734 ; 
also the Debate in the House of Lords on Ist May, 1900, and the Debate in the 
House of Commons on 28th June of that year. In the course of the latter 
Debate Mr. John Morley said, “I am afraid, from all the signs that one may 
read in the Parliamentary sky that it is by no means likely to be an unopposed 
measure, but that, on the contrary, it will give rise to a reeset | deal of contention."' 
Mr. A. a. Balfour ; “ Hear, hear. 
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It was intended to deal similarly with the other quadrants, but 
subsequent examination by the Office of Works led to the con- 
clusion that further addition to and loading of the existing struc- 
ture would be dangerous. Moreover, the Office of Works have 
advised the removal of over 250 hanging presses to reduce the 
loading, already held to be excessive: these presses had been 
added to the bookstacks as a means of relieving the ever increas- 
ing congestion. The books from the presses number some 
88,000, and at present there is no suitable accommodation for 
them. Meanwhile the annual inflow continues and is being met 
‘by various makeshift expedients. 

We have examined a number of alternative schemes in con- 
sultation with the Authorities of the Museum and with the Chief 
Architect of the Office of Works, Sir Richard Allison, whose help 
throughout our inquiry has been invaluable. The scheme which 
commends itself to us in all the circumstances as best calculated 
to serve the cause both of efficiency and of economy may be 
stmmarised as follows. 

(1) In the first place the advantages of the present concentra- 
tion of book storage accommodation round the central Reading 
Room can hardly be disputed. Such concentration is essential 
to celerity of service and to efficiency of administration. So far 
as the Main Library is concerned, there is no difficulty in main- 
taining this concentration because the site already affords 
facilities for it. With a suitable scheme of reconstruction it is 
possible to provide for the needs of the Library on the present 
intake of literature for a period approaching a century. Such a 
scheme of reconstruction has been prepared for us by the Chief 
Architect of the Office of Works and provides, in brief, for the 
reconstruction of the four existing quadrants in four floors with 
annexes, each quadrant being so constructed as to he capable of 
carrying two additional floors as and when required in the remote 
future. Reconstruction in four floors would provide at the present 
rate of growth for the needs of half a century. The cost of such 
a scheme would be approximately £205,000, spread over a period 
of from twelve to fifteen years. Its completion would not only 
meet future needs with due foresight, but would go far to mini- 
mise risk of fire. We have been informed by the Principal 
Labrarian of certain recommendations made for this purpose by 
the Chief Officer of the London Fire Brigade. The proposed 
reconstruction will enable effect to be given to these so far as 
the Library is concerned, while in the opinion of the Office of 
Works temporary measures of protection could be arranged after 
further consultation with the Chief Officer’ Should any such 
measures be considered necessary by the various authorities con. 
cerned, we recommend that they should be carried out. 

(2) The scheme of reconstruction of the Tron Library described 
above would meet in a satisfactory way the needs of the future, 
and we think it should be set in hand as soon as possible and 
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progressively carried out. As we have already stated, it would 
probably take some twelve to fifteen years to complete, allowing 
for the necessary intervals to deal with the displacement of 
books. Meanwhile provision for present needs and for books 
from the first section of the main Iabrary to be reconstructed 
must be made at the earliest possible moment. This can be done 
simply and economically, namely (a) through full utilization as 
book-stores of the two supplementary rooms contiguous to the 
Tron Library by constructing in them two erid floors at a cost 
of £8,500, and (b) by the construction of the new permanent 
annex to the south-eastern quadrant, in advance of the general 
reconstruction, at a cost of £11,000.C) In this connexion it 
should be explained that the addition of annexes to the four 
quadrants forms a permanent feature of the scheme for the 
reconstruction of the Iron Library in order that the site area 
available may be fully utilized. The annexes will permanently 
increase the amount of space available for book storage. The 
conversion of the two supplementary rooms into book-stores 
and the construction of an annex to the south-eastern quadrant 
will provide accommodation for the annual intake of books, as 
well as accommodation for the books displaced from the south- 
western quadrant pending the reconstruction of that quadrant 
under the scheme already described. 

(3) There remains the Newspaper problem. The Repository 
at Hendon, to which reference has already been made, has 
hitherto provided only for the provincial newspapers. Since 
1925 the Repository has been full, and the annual accretion 
of these newspapers has had to be provisionally stored at 
Bloomsbury in the basement of the King Edward VII building. 
That basement, together with a moderate amount of storage 
elsewhere in the building, already holds the London newspapers, 
including Parliamentary papers, and the Colonial and Foreign 
Papers. In addition there is at Bloomsbury the Newspaper 
Students Room, The Museum Authorities have proposed to us 
that the time has come when the interests of the Museum as a 
whole would be served, as well as the convenience of newspaper 
readers and students, if the Newspaper Department in its entirety 
were removed to Hendon.(*) So far as the convenience of the 
reader is concerned, it must be borne in mind that under the 
present system he has normally to wait from two to nine days 
for the papers he requires since the volumes are only brought 
up from Hendon once a week by motor van. Tf the Newspaper 
Students Room were accommodated there instead of at 
Bloomsbury, the student would have access to any newspaper 
within a few minutes and without previous notice. Hendon is 


' This sum is included in the amount of £205,000 given in paragraph $2 (1), 
*The Museum Anthorities an that, if the transfer is made, it would be 
be wise to retain at Bloomsbury (i) the complete files of “The Times” : (ii) papers 
published before 1800 (occupying about 50 presses); (iii) English Parliamentary 
papers, Blue Books, etc. 
66600 ‘ od 
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now easily accessible by electric railway and omnibus. The 
principal advantages to the Museum as a whole resulting from 
this scheme would be; (i) that the space at present occupied by 
the Newspaper Students Room and by the adjoining storage 
accommodation would be available for the congested Department 
of Oriental Printed Books and MSS. ; and (ii) that the basement 
of the King Edward VII building would be available for purposes 
of storage or for the temporary relief of congested departments 
of the Museum. 

The cost of providing accommodation at Hendon (where ample 
space is available) for the Newspaper Department and Reading 
Room transferred from Bloomsbury would, we understand, be 
in the neighbourhood of £43,000. In addition, provision to meet 
the intake for, say, the next 25 years would cost some £27,000. 

In summary our recommendations are, therefore, as follows :— 

(i) The two supplementary rooms should be immediately 
converted into book-stores and an annex to the south-eastern 
quadrant should be built, the total cost being approximately 
£19,500. 

(u) Building at Hendon should be begun forthwith with 
a view to the concentration there of the whole Newspaper 
Department ; the total cost of this part of the scheme would 
be £70,000, of which £20,000 should be provided in the 
course of the next financial year. 

(iii) The reconstruction of the Iron Library should be 
begun as soon as possible and should be progressively carried 
out over a period of from 12 to 15 years; the first portion 
of this scheme to be undertaken would be the provision of 
the annex to the south-eastern quadrant just referred to. 

We believe that our proposals summarised above, which are 
estimated to cost in all about £283,500, spread over 12 to 15 
years, are considerably more economical than those which were 
under discussion prior to our investigations. Expenditure 
estimated at £78,000 to provide two additional storeys 
to the quadrants will be deferred for 50 years or so. 
Moreover, we are of opinion that, if our proposals are carried out, 
the expense of encasing the cast-iron supports to the dome of the 
Reading Room, forming a second ring wall, a step involved in a 
previous suggestion, need not be incurred. 

We have confined ourselves here to the question of the Library 
because the solution of that question admits of no delay. At 
the same time we feel bound to point out that the congestion in 
the Department of Ethnography is very serious. The display 
galleries for these invaluable collections, as well as the storage 
allotted to them in the general basement of the building, are 
at present filled to saturation. Indeed, we are in agreement with 
the Council of the Royal Anthropological Institute when they 
emphasise ‘' the fact that the present position of Ethnography 
in the National Museums of London is a grave reproach to our 
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standing among other nations."’ As the Council of that Institute 
also observe, ‘* this subject is given less attention im the capital 
city of the British Empire than it is in countries ‘which have 
far fewer responsibilities, or even none at all, towards uncivil- 
ised and alien peoples.'’(') We shall revert to this question in 
our Final Report. 

33. The British Museum of Natural History.—(1) In the 
memorandum submitted to the Royal Commission by the Director 
of the Natural History Museum on behalf of the Trustees, very 
particular attention is devoted to the question of accommodation. 
The representations there made might be summarised as 
follows :— 

(1) The Museum is in general congested in all its depart- 
ments and sub-departments, the sole exception being the 
New Spirit Building; this provides room, not only for the 
collections which it was originally planned to contain and 
which it now houses, but also for such expansion of these 
collections as can reasonably be anticipated during 25 years 
and possibly longer. ‘‘ Among these collections alone in 
the Museum is there no congestion.”’ 

(ii) The immediate and urgent needs of the Museum are 
(a) increased accommodation for the Department of Ento- 
mology, (b) a new room for the exhibition of Whales. 

(iii) The exhibition galleries are overcrowded and more 
space is needed for exhibition purposes. 

(iv) It would be sound policy to regain the valuable 
exhibition space used for the storage of mammals and birds 
‘ by removing these collections to new buildings of the 
type of the New Spirit Building, where convenient studies 
would be available for the staff and others working on the 
collections, and room for the expansion and proper arrange- 
ment of the collections would be provided."' 

(v) The General Library and Departmental Libraries are 
congested and inconvenient. 

(vi) The preponderating importance of the research aspect 
of the Museum ought to be borne in mind whenever any 
considerable extension of the Museum is taken in hand. _ 

(vii) A Lecture Theatre is an important need. 

_In our judgment the accommodation claims of the Museum 

Authorities, as summarised above, are substantially justified. 

As the Royal Society point out in the memorandum which they 

submitted to us: ** The function of the Natural History Museum 

‘is not merely to display such representative specimens of its 

collections as will attract and educate the interest of the public 
= mies ris : 





' See the memorandum and evidence of the Council of the Royal Anthropo- 
logical Institute. 
66600 : R 2 
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visitor, but to house safely, to classify, to identify and to investi- 
gate the vast and growing mass of specimens which provide the 
standard for national and imperial reference on all questions of 
systematic biology.’" In its present congested condition the 
Natural History Museum is unable adequately to fulfil its func- 
tion, and we agree with Sir Arthur Keith, who fave evidence 
before us on behalf of the Royal Society, that the need for 
remedying the present condition of things is urgent. (") 

The problem before us has been how best to meet the needs 
of the Museum from the standpoint of its function as defined 
above, and at the same time to reconcile those needs as well as 
may be with present financial exigencies. 


The Site. 


(2) Plans for the future extension of the Natural History 
Museum have hitherto envisaged the continuation of the present 
building by an Eastern and a Western Wing. The northern por- 
tion of the Western Wing has in fact already been begun, and 
consists of the first section of the New Spirit Building. The 
northern portion of the Eastern Wing will in due course comprise 
the new Geological Museum with which we deal hereafter. If the 
Eastern and Western Wings were to be continued and com- 
pleted, expensive double-frontages would be involved, and the 
total cost of building would, we understand, be not less than 

In this connexion it should be noted that the North Side 
of the Museum is occupied by a number of temporary buildings, 
by sand pits and fan chambers, and by a building known as 
the Old Spirit Room. Other parts of the area are not occupied 
at all. In short, the North Side of the Museum js not only 
in our view misused from the standpoint of waste of space but 
presents a spectacle of disconnected buildings, distinguished 
mainly for their ugliness and squalor. 

We find that on this site there could in due course be erected 
a self-contained block of buildings providing a total area of 
75,600 square feet. If the whole of this block were built (as 
shown in Plan 1 annexed to this Report) the Old Spirit Room 
and some at least of the temporary buildings referred to above 
would have to come down. In their place could be provided, 
not only ample accommodation for the exhibition of Whales and 
their study, already mentioned as an urgent need, but top-lichted 
galleries, Library and Refreshment Rooms, a Staff Common 
Room, etc., affording substantial relief to the general congestion 
of the Museum. The contents of the Old Spirit Room would 
ee Gc ya accommodated reli: extension of the New - 

pirit Building referred to in paragraph (3) below. The cost of 
the whole block when completed is estimated at £158,000, but as 


' See Sir Arthur Keith's evidence, answers to questions 1669-1674. 
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will be seen when we come to deal with the Whale Room we 
regard only a portion of this as immediately urgent. 


The Entomological Department. 


(3) The first and most urgent requirement is to relieve the 
intolerable congestion in the Entomological Department, at 
present situated in the front basement of the west side of the 
Museum and largely housed in what should be corridors, No 
department is more used by investigators, and in none is the 
working space more inadequate, consisting mostly of tables, 
cramped among cabinets wherever there is a window available. 
The reserve collections are overflowin g. 

The immense importance, from a purely economic aspect, of 
Entomblogy (embracing the study of insect pests) hardly needs 
emphasis. We have been furnished by the Empire Marketing 
Board with correspondence which has passed between them and 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, the Colonial Office. 
the Imperial Bureau of Entomology (which has its headquarters 
in the Museum) and the Medical Research Council, The 
representation as to the urgent need for increased accommoda- 
tion available for the Entomological Department of the Museum 
contained in this correspondence is unanimous. As the Director 
of the Imperial Bureau of Entomology points out: ‘* It is not 
generally appreciated how directly dependent is economic ento- 
mology upon that side of the pure science which is concerned 
with the classification of insects and the description of new 
species—the principal function of a Museum."’ 

Here, as in other departments of the Museum, the new 
accommodation required is for proper storage-space for the 
reserve collections and, adjoining it, a series of workrooms for 
the staff and those who come to study the collections. These 
rooms should each serve one section of the collections, with 
good window space for microscopic work. This is the principle 
on which the portion of the New Spirit Building already in 
existence was designed. 

An appropriate site for the Building would be on the western 
side of the Museum contiguous to the rooms now assigned to 
Entomology. As shown on Plan 1 annexed to this Report, 
it would run back from the Tower and, when complete, link 
up with the New Spirit Building recently erected. The total 
cost of such a block would, we understand from the Office of 
Works, amount to £95,000. But in the first instance present 
requirements would be satisfied by the provision of half the 
building at a cost estimated as £50,000. The site in question, 
however, is now occupied by the Whale Room, a temporary 
galvanised-iron building erected some 30 years ago, the removal 
of which has long been in contemplation and is regarded both 
by the Trustees and by ourselves as urgently required. 


On the removal of the Old Spirit Room, as contemplated 
above, an extension of the New Spirit Building to the west 
will be needed to house its contents. The ground for this exten- 
sion is now vacant and we understand that, in order to relieve 
the congestion in the Entomological Department, the Empire 
Marketing Board made in December last a grant to the Museum 
authorities within a maximum of £30,000, on condition that it 
be expended on an extension of the New Spirit Building to 
be used in the first instance to house the excess of the Entomo- 
logical Collections until the appropriate Building can be erected 
adjacent to the present Entomological Department. This exten- 
sion is now in progress. On the completion in the future of 
the first half of the proposed block for Entomology the Collec- 
tions temporarily housed in this extension to the New ' Spirit 
Building would be removed to it, and the space thus set free 
would become available for the contents of the Old Spirit Room. 
To house these completely, a smal] further addition to the exten- 
sion would be necessary. 


New Whale Accommodation. 


(4) A new room for the exhibition of whales, with a basement 
beneath to provide space for the study series, is an equally 
urgent need. The present galvanised-iron building is moat 
unsatisfactory as an exhibition gallery and affords no facilities 
for the staff and for study. In this Department also of the 
Museum scientific investigation and economic interests are in- 
separable. ‘Thus, the results of the voyage of the Royal Research 
Ship ‘‘ Discovery '’ in the Antarctic are now being worked 
out in a temporary building adjoining the Museum. ‘* As the 
result of the work of this ship on the movements and habits of 
whales it is hoped to take effective measures to prevent their 
extinction and the threatened ruin of the whaling industry.’'(‘) 
We consider, in all the circumstances, that a new Whale Room 
with adequate facilities for exhibition, for study and for storage 
is an urgent requirement. We further consider that the most 
suitable and economical situation of the new Whale Room would 
be on the north side of the Museum in the block already 
described in paragraph (2). But in the first place it would 
only be necessary to provide half of the accommodation for 
whales that is ultimately contemplated. The cost of this first 
half would, we understand, not exceed £34,000. 


At this point it will be convenient to summarise the financial 
implications of our proposals in respect of new Entomology 





' See the memorandum submitted on behalf of the Trustees of the Natural 
History “anc sre oe the Director's evidence, and also the memorandum 
by Mr. M.A. 0. Hinton, Deputy Keeper of the Department of Zoology. 
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accommodation, new Whale Room accommodation and an 


extension of the New Spirit Building. These are as follows :-— 


£ 
(a) Half Entomology (Western Block)... .» 60,000 
(6) Half Whale Room accommodation (Northern 
Block) 34,000 


(c) New Spirit Building extension... |. .. 49/000 


Total oa mt ee £133,000 





From this figure of £133,000 falls to be deducted the grant of 
£30,000 which has already been made by the Empire Marketing 
Board, so that the total amount of new money to be found for 
these purposes is represented by £103,000. 


Relief of congestion in the Department af Geology. 

(5) Next in order of urgency we consider to bs the relief of con- 
gestion in the Department of Geology. At first it appeared to 
the Commission that the commencement of a part of the Eastern 
Wing would be necessary at an estimated cost of some £74,000. 
Further consideration, however, has led us to propose a plan 
by which we believe that any further building on the eastern side 
can be postponed for a considerable time. Many geological 
specimens in the reserve collections consist of very large and 
heavy bones of extinct mammals, reptiles, etc., which would be 
conveniently housed in the basement. At present the eastern 
half of the basement of the Museum is so inconveniently con- 
structed and so badly ventilated that it has never been fully 
utilised. We thought it our duty to explore all possibilities for 
the better use of the existing building before beginning any 
external additions to it. The Western half of the basement is 
fully used by the Zoological Departments, but there is still 
unused space in the eastern half. We believe that the scheme 
for the extension of the Geological Department proposed in ao 
Report made to us by Sir Richard Glazebrook and Sir Henry 
Miers in consultation with the Museum Authorities will meet 
the needs of the Department for some time to come. Tt involves 
not only some reconstruction in the basement, a scheme of 
ventilation, the furnishing of a lift and small crane and some 
special fittings, but also a large increase of storage space by 
means of galleries in existing workrooms on the south side of 
the Museum, the construction of new workrooms on the north 
side of the main floor, and the conversion of one, if not two, 
of the present fossil exhibition galleries into storage space for 
reserve collections. The total ultimate cost of this scheme 
would, we understand from the Chief Architect of the Office 
of Works, not exceed £30,000; and of that part of the scheme 
which we think should be set in hand at the earliest possible 
moment, £90,500. 

HeG B4 
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(6) It will thus be perceived that the net cost of our recom- 
mendations in respect of the most urgent needs of the Natural 
History Museum amounts approximately to about £123,500 
(£103,000 in respect of Entomology, Whale Room and the New 
Spirit Room extensions plus £20,500 in respect of Geology), while 
the total cost of our recommendations would not involve expendi- 
ture exceeding £247,500.(') This scheme postpones for a con- 
siderable period the need for the completion of the Eastern and 
Western Wings. The construction of those wings will no doubt 
be required some time in the future; meanwhile we consider 
that our suggestions will go far to relieve the present congestion 
of the Museum, to further the cause of biological study and to 
improve the facilities for the public. 


34. The Museum of Practical Geology.—(1) On the 26th 
April, 1898, the Select Committee on the Museums of the Science 
and Art Department unanimously recommended in their First 
Report ‘‘ that the Geological Museum in Jermyn Street be no 
longer occupied for the same purposes as now; and that the 
Collections there exhibited be removed to the west side of 
Exhibition Road and made part of the Science Collections.” 
The recommendation was not carried out, and in 1911 the De- 
partmental Committee on the Science Museum and the Geo- 
logical Museum (generally known as the Bell Committee) again 
took the matter up. This Committee reported that the Geo- 
logical Survey and Museum of Practical Geology were cramped 
by the limitation of the Jermyn Street building, and that the 
Survey Office and the Museum should be kept together in a 
separate building and should be transferred to South Kensington 
in immediate proximity to the other great Museums there. The 
Committee expressed the belief that, taken in conjunction with 
an enlarged and re-organised Science Museum, such a step would 
be ‘‘ of incalculable benefit alike to intellectual progress and to 
industrial development."’(*) In a subsequent Report in 1912 
the same Committee approved of a scheme for the erection of a 
building on the Natural History Museum site to form part struc- 
turally of the Natural History Museum and to be brought into 
direct communication on its north side with the Science Museum 
They were further of the opinion that there was no unnecessary 
overlapping with either of those Museums. Thirty years have 
now elapsed since the Select Committee reported to the House 





1 i.e, £103,000 in respect of half Whale Room, half Entomology and Spirit 
Building extension ; £124,000 in respect of the rest of the Northern Elock (less 
half Whale Room) ; £20,500 in respect of the Department of Geology, _ 

* In a letter addressed to the Commission by the Institution of Mining and 
Metallurgy on the 20th February, 1928, the industrial utility of the Museum is 
succinetly summarised: “The Museum is one of Practica) Geology and as such 
is of valuable service to engineers engaged in mining and quarrying; in water 
supply and in engineering works pp velring, eanereess , tunnelling and supp 
of structures ; also to metallurgiste ; and last but not least to students.” (See 
this document published in the volume of evidence and memoranda.) 
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of Commons, and still the Geological Museum remains in 
Jermyn Street under conditions quite deplorable and indeed 
dangerous. The roof, which is in a dilapidated condition, is at 
present supported by a massive temporary wooden structure, 
which renders a great part of the exhibition space quite unsuitable, 
and the walls are developing serious signs of weakness. Tenure 
of part of the adjoining premises occupied by the Geological 
Survey staff will expire in 19392. The progress of the Survey 
is greatly hampered by the congested conditions under which 
scientific men have to work. The general public, whose atten- 
dance before the War numbered over 50,000 a year, appear to 
have been so discouraged by the constant closing of the building 
for structural repair that their attendance dropped in 1927 to 
about 21,000. 

(2) We are of opinion that the site designated for the Museum 
by the Bell Committee, which lies at right-angles to the north 
east corner of the Natural History Museum, contiguous to that 
Museum, the building being connected with the Eastern Block 
of the Science Museum by a bridge, is in every way appro- 
priate.(*) The situation of the Museum here has been endorsed 
by all the Government Departments concerned. (*) 

(3) We have very carefully considered the question of the 
character and cost of the proposed Museum, and have examined 
various alternatives In all the circumstances the scheme which 
We unanimously recommend for adoption is that originally out- 
lined by the Bell Committee, as subsequently modified by the 
Office of Works in consultation with the Museum authorities. 
The proposed building will consist of four floors with a basement 
beneath. The gallery or exhibition space will be on three floors, 
while the top floor will be reserved solely for research by the 
staff of the Survey and by students. A top-lighted roof and 
central well will give the maximum amount of light to all these 
floors. As at present contemplated, the exhibition on the ground 
floor will illustrate general principles and accommodate large 
specimens. The first floor will illustrate Stratigraphical Geology, 
the second floor the economic aspects of geology, while the top 
floor, as already stated, will be reserved for study and for the 
reserve collections; this latter floor will, in fact, owing to the 
absence of exhibition cases, accommodate three times as much 
material as the rest of the Museum. The proposed arrange- 
ment, which provides for less, though better-designed display 
Report) of the Natural History Museum site. 

* The Treasury, Office of Works, Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, and the Trustees of the British Museum. In an answer given in 
Parliament on the 22nd December last, referring to urgent representations 
made by ns to the Chancellor of the Exchequer that the present conditions in 


Jermyn Street are unsatisfactory from every point of view and that the transfer 
of the Geolo Museum to an appropriate site in South Kensington should 
be made at earliest convenient moment, it was stated that the Chancellor 


endorsed the Commission's view and hoped to give effect to it as soo 
financial circumstances permitted. “a slat eign 
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on the exhibition floors, and at the same time for rey im- 
proved facilities for storage and study, is in accordance with 
the best modern ideas of Museum organisation. 

(4) The scheme, as originally before the Treasury, was esti- 
mated to cost £250,000. We have since, however, been in- 
formed by the Office of Works that, in view of present and pro- 
spective falls in building prices, the cost of the scheme should 
not exceed £220,000. The problem of finance in the case of the 
Geological Museum is relatively a simple one owing to the great 
value of the present site in Jermyn Street which belongs to the 
Crown. As soon as this site has been set free by the removal 
of the Museum to the South Kensington site, the Commissioners 
of Crown Lands will be able to relet it at an immensely en- 
hanced annual rent. This rent will enure to the Exchequer as 
in the case of other Crown Lands revenues, and in the circum- 
stances we doubt if in the end the transfer of the Museum to 
South Kensington will actually impose any appreciable burden 
on the taxpayer. 


35. The National Portrait Gallery.—An extension of the 
National Portrait Gallery is urgently required. The need for 
such extension has been recognised for many years. The pre- 
sent building was opened to the public on April 4, 1596, forty — 
years alter the foundation of the Gallery, and the new accom- 
modation only just sufficed to display the 1,036 portraits which 
had then been brought together. Between 1896 and the pre- 
sent time the Collection has approximately doubled. The Gallery 
authorities have endeavoured to meet a situation which from 
the first has been difficult and unsatisfactory, as best they could, 
by various devices, e.g., by erecting screens, by blocking doors 
and windows to make additional wall space, by transferring 
an increasing number of pictures to the Reference Section. The 
present situation calls urgently for redress. The walls of all 
the galleries are excessively crowded; the smaller portraits are 
hung in three and sometimes four rows, of which the top row is 
far above the line of sight. 

We recommend that the extension of the Gallery towards the 
west on the site reserved for such extension, as shown in Plan 
2 which accompanies this Report, should be set in hand 
forthwith. The proposals for extension submitted by the Office 
of Works contemplate a wing 110 feet in length, consisting of 
three flours and a basement. This extension will, we under- 
stand, provide the wall space required for the adequate exhibi- 
tion of the present collection, together with room reckoned to 
provide for additions for perhaps fifteen years.(*) We agree with 
the Director in thinking that it is essential that some space in 
the contemplated new wing should be kept permanently free for 
temporary exhibitions, e.g., exhibitions to celebrate any important 
centenary, or exhibitions chosen from the existing collection as 


1 See evidence of the Director, Mr. H. M. Hake, answer to question 2562. 
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a means of making the aims and contents of the Gallery more 
widely known.(") Detailed plans for the best utilisation of the 
new space can be settled most effectively between the Gallery 
authorities and the Office of Works. We understand that the 
cost of the proposed new extension will not exceed £40,000. 


36. The Science Museum.—We have briefly referred in para- 
graph 12 to the comprehensive scheme for the development of 
the Science Museum, outlined in the Report of the Departmental 
Committee presided aver by Sir Hugh Bell in 1911-12. We 
shall deal in our Final Report with the Science Museum as a 
whole. Meanwhile, we think that the completion of the Con- 
ference Room, forming part of the Eastern Block, should be 
carried ont at the earliest possible date. We understand that 
the cost of this work would be £3,000. 


47. The National Library of Scotland.—(1) In paragraph 20 
we have briefly described the origin and development of the 
Library and its transformation from the Library of the Faculty 
of Advocates into the National Library of Scotland. It is neces- 
sary to bear the history of the Library in mind in order to 
apprehend fully the accommodation problem with which we are 
here concerned. By Section 6 of the National Library of Scot- 
land Act, 1925, the Board of the National Library and the 
Faculty are to make from time to time joint regulations on 
matters of common interest. By Section 8 of the same Act 
a suitable allocation of the existing premises was to be made 
as between the Faculty and the National Library, and ‘‘ when 
premises for the permanent accommodation of the Library have 
been provided . . . . the existing premises, as the same may 
have been reconstructed, extended and adapted, shall be allo- 
cated between the Faculty and the Commissioners of Works for 
the use of the Board." It thus appears that by legislative en- 
actment the interests of the National Library and of the Faculty 
are interlocked. Nor, in our opinion, even if there were no 
Act of Parliament, could the strong weight of tradition and 
sentiment be ignored: with the question of convenience we 
deal hereafter. 

(2) The present accommodation of the National Library can 
only be described as chaotic and inadequate. The building in 
which the Library is housed adjoins the Parliament House and 
the public entrance to the Library lies through the Parliament 
Hall. The building dates in the main from 1836, with additions 
made in 1882 and 1896, and further small additions or modifica- 
tions since that dats. The best room of the 1836 building has 
been retained (by agreement) by the Faculty of Advocates, to- 
gether with a reading room leading out of it. The present public 
reading room is perhaps not inadequate for the relatively small 
number of readers who at present make use of the Library. On 


' See evidence of the Director, answer to queation 2572. 
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the other hand, the long room, known as the Laigh Parliament 
House, which itself is situated beneath the Parliament Hall, 
cannot from the character of its construction be regarded as 
satisfactory for the exhibition of manuscripts, charters and in- 
teresting books; while a considerable part of the space avail- 
able for the storage of books is subterranean, maze-like, and in 
certain cases not free from actual damp. ‘The present manu- 
script room, containing priceless treasures, a number of which 
have recently been given by Lord Rosebery, is inadequate. 

(3) On February 15th, 1826, Sir Walter Scott made the follow- 
ing entry in his Journal : 

“ Attended a meeting of the Faculty about our new 
Library. I spoke—saying that I hoped we would now at 
length act upon a general plan, and look forward to com- 
mencing upon such a scale as would secure us at least for 
a century against the petty and partial management, which 
we have hitherto thought sufficient, of fitting up one room 
after another. Disconnected and distant, these have been 
costing large sums of money from time to time, all now 
thrown away. We are now to have space enough for a 
very large range of buildings, which we may execute ina simple 
taste, leaving Government to ornament them if they shall 
think proper—otherwise, to be plain, modest and handsome, 
and capable of being executed by degrees and in such pro- 
portions as convenience May admit of."’ 

Again on December 15, 1827, Sir Walter Scott enters in his 
Journal : 

‘I missed an appointment, for which I am very sorry. 
It was about our Advocates Library which is to be rebuilt. 
During all my hfe we have mismanaged the large funds 
expended on the rooms of our Library, totally mistaking the 
objects for which a Library is built; and instead of taking a 
general and steady view of the subject, patching up dis- 
connected and ill-sized rooms, totally unequal to answer the 
accommodation demanded, and bestowing an absurd degree 
of ornament and fmery upon the internal finishing. All 
this should be reversed. The new Library should be 
ealenlated upon a plan which ought to suffice for all the 
nineteenth century at least, and for that purpose should 
admit of being executed progressively ; then there should 
be no ornament other than that of strict architectural pro- 
portion and the rooms should be accessible one through 
another, but divided with so many partitions as to give 
ample room for shelves. These small rooms would also 
facilitate the purposes of study. Something of a lounging 
room would not be amiss, which might serve for meetings 
of Faculty occasionally. I ought to take some interest in all 
this, and I do. So I will attend the next meeting of the 
Committee.”’ 
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lt is clear that the building of 1536 did not at all answer the 
ends of a great Library building, so0 brilliantly sketched by 
Sir Walter Scott. A century has passed since Sir Walter penned 
these entries, and his observations are as applicable to-day as they 
were in 1827. 

(4) The munificent benefaction of Sir Alexander Grant, who, 
in June, 1924, made a gift of £100,000 to provide for the 
administration of the Library, and the Lauriston bequest of 
some £70,000 to £80,000 to be used for the purchase of books 
anid manuscripts, have gone far to meet the administrative and 
purchase needs of the Library. Adequate accommodation is, in 
our opinion, now urgently required to enable the Library to 
fulfil its function in the life of the nation. Indeed, in anticipation 
of the transfer of the Library to the nation, plans were prepared. 
This scheme as submuitted to us by the Office of Works contem- 
plates a building on the immediately adjoining site which is 
mainly occupied by the Sheriff Court House. We have already 
referred to the intimate connexion between the Faculty of 
Advocates and the National Library, and for this reason, if for 
no other, we are of opinion that the site suggested is appropriate. 
But there are further reasons to which we attach great import- 
ance. The Library is at present situated in the centre of the 
academic quarter of the city. Nearby or immediately adjoining 
are the University, the Royal Scottish Museum, the Heriot 
Watt College, the Signet Library, and the Library of the 
Solicitors to the Supreme Court. Further, its proximity to the 
Law Courts is of great practical advantage, rendering it possible 
to obtain, on a few minutes’ notice, for the service of the Court 
on the hearing of a cause, important books of reference, maps 
and kindred documents. Even if a suitable site were available 
elsewhere, we think that it would be a mistake to remove an 
Institution which, whatever its present accommodation defects, 
is at least situated so appropriately. Moreover, part of the 
existing accommodation could be utilised for purposes of book 
storage, if the new building is erected on the site of the present 
Sheriff Court House. (’) 


(5) The scheme as originally planned by the Office of Works 
in 1925 contemplated a new building which would make 
immediate provision for 1,500,000 volumes in addition to the 
750,000 volumes already in the possession of the Library. The 
Office of Works have, however, prepared an alternative scheme 
which would have the advantage of enabling the building to be 
constructed in three portions. 

Under this scheme the first portion of the building would pro- 
vide accommodation for some 50 years and would cost from 
£180,000 to £200,000 (to which must be added the expense of 








1 See Site Plan of National Library (Plan 3) annexed to this Report. 
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providing a new Sheriff Court House, except in so far as that 
might be recovered from the Court House Commissioners). We 
have examined the sketch plans of the proposed new building 
and we are of opinion that the proposal now submitted by the 
Office of Works would provide the National Library of Scotland 
with « building both dignified in appearance and effective in its 
capacity and in its amenities from the standpoint of the public. 
We do not feel it is the duty of the present generation to provide 
for all the needs of the next century, but we think (as Sir 
Walter Scott thought a century ago), that, while providing 
adequately for the present needs and immediate future of a great 
Library, it is desirable to bear in mind the possible needs of 
posterity. 


(6) We accordingly recommend that the scheme described 
above, which commends itself to the Governing Board of the 
Library, should be set in hand at the earliest possible moment. 
We have already referred in paragraph 31 to the generous gift 
which has been made by Sir Alexander Grant of £100,000 
towards the cost of the new building, subject to certain con- 
ditions.(*) One of these conditions is that the new building 
should be erected ‘‘ on the existing site and an adjacent site 
fronting and having a public entry from George IV Bridge and 
communicating directly with the buildings in which the National 
Library (formally the Advocates’ Library) is at present housed."’ 
Before the new building can be begun, it will be necessary to 
make provision for the Sheriff Court House elsewhere, and we 
trust that the negotiations between the appropriate authorities 
to effect this purpose will be pushed through with all possible 
despatch. Some years must necessarily elapse before the new 
scheme can be completed. The cost which will devolve upon the 
Exchequer in respect of the whole scheme will be: (a) the 
expense of providing a new Sheriff Court House, less the contri- 
bution from the Court House Commissioners; (b) assuming that 
the cost of the new National Library building will be £200,000, 
half that sum, Sir Alexander Grant finding the other half; (c) 
when the scheme is completed, the cost of providing an inevitable 
and justifiable increase in respect of administration and mainten- 
ance. In this connexion we feel bound to point out that, in our 
opinion, the present staff of the National Library is inadequate. 


38. The Royal Scottish Museum.—(1) In the case of the 
Royal Scottish Museum the immediate question for solution has 
been the safety of the building from the standpoint first of fire 
risk and ¢écondly of structural stability. We understand that 
this question has been under consideration for some years past. 





' Por Sir Alexander Grant's ie and the conditions attached to it, see the 
evidence of the representatives of the National Library, published in the volume 
which accompanies this Report. 
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The position as it now presents itself may be described shortly 
as follows :— 

If the Hoyal Scottish Museum were being built to-day, it 
would be constructed in fire-resisting materials throughout. 
Recent extensions of the building, notably those designed to 
give space for the Natural History Departments, are so con- 
structed. The existing structure (exclusive of the new portions 
just referred to) was completed between 1866 and 1888. If 
the main portion were to be reconstructed in accordance with 
modern ideas, we understand that the cost involved by such a 
scheme would amount approximately to £190,000. We have 
very carefully considered whether any immediate necessity 
renders such an expenditure desirable at the present time, and 
we have reached the conclusion that, having regard to all the 
circumstances, no such necessity exists. 

(2) As regards the stability of the structure we have taken 
the advice of Sir Alfred Ewing. In a report, with which he 
has been good enough to furnish us, Sir Alfred Ewing states 
that ‘‘ there is not, in my opinion, the smallest justification for 
condemning this structure on grounds of stability, or of suggest- 
ing that it is, or is likely to become, dangerous."’ 

(3) Apart, however, from any question of structural stability, 
it is clear from the reports which we have received from the 
Office of Works and the Engineer and Firemaster of the Corpora- 
tion of the City of Edinburgh, ‘that the general construction of 
the building cannot be regarded as being in accordance with 
modern fire-resisting standards, and an outbreak of fire which 
assumed serious dimensions might have grave consequences. 
At the same time, we have no reason to think that the risk 
of such an outbreak is other than remote, particularly if certain 
precautionary measures recommended by the Edinburgh Cor- 
poration officials are carried out. The Office of Works have 
considered these recommendations, and have prepared a scheme 
for internal alterations and improvements, into the details of 
which we need not enter. It is estimated that the expenditure 
involved will be approximately £30,000—£35,000. These pre- 
cautionary measures should, in our view, be put in hand without 
delay, as they wil] not only greatly improve existing facilities, 
but at the same time reduce such danger as may exist. If this 
is done, we consider that any general scheme of reconstruction 
on modern fire-resisting lines may be postponed. We under- 
stand that none of the works now proposed would be interfered 
with to any appreciable extent should it be found necessary 
at a later date to carry through any more extensive reconstruc- 
tion of the older parts of the building. 


Effect of the Financial Proposals. 


39. The net capital cost in respect of the building require- 
ments of the Institutions dealt with in the preceding paragraphs 
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32-38 amounts approximately to £779,000. 'This sum is made up ~ 
as follows :— 


£ 

British Museum, Bloomsbury  ... ... 283,500 
Natural History Museum ... ae oe 247 500 
National Portrait Gallery... ts “ee 40) OOK) 
Science Museum re ee 7 rr 3,000 
Royal Scottish Museum an ie oo 35 000 
National Library of Scotland (less Sir A. 

Grant’s contribution but including cost 

of new Sheriff Court House)... a, 170,000 


£779 ,000 


The Geological Museum has not been included in the above 
hist because, for the reasons explained in paragraph 34, the transfer 
of this Museum to South Kensington should not ultimately 
impose any appreciable burden on the taxpayer. The net 
capital expenditure of £779,000 will be spread over a consider- 
able number of years; in the case of the British Museum, 
Bloomsbury, from 12 to 15 years; of the Natural History Museum 
three to five years; the National Portrait Gallery two years; the 
Royal Scottish Museum two years; the National Library of 
Scotland five to eight years. In other words the maximum 
burden in any one financial year should not exceed £130,000, and 
the average for the whole period would be some £52,000. 


In thus summarising the financial effect of our proposals it is 
necessary to emphasise : 


(1) that the urgent needs of the Institutions in question 
represent arrears which have been steadily accumulating for 
many years past and particularly since the War; 


(2) that in making our recommendations we have had regard 
tc the financial exigencies of the present time and have con- 
centrated solely on essential needs ; 


(3) that by limiting the scope of our recommendations to im- 
mediate requirements, we have been able to make great reduc- 
tions in the expenditure which the larger and more comprehen- 
sive schemes, from time to time under consideration before our 
inquiry, might have necessitated. We estimate that these re- 
ductions (') do not fall short of £800,000. 


‘ These reductions are doe, to a small extent, to a fall in building prices, 
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Summary of General Conclusions and Recommendations, 


40, The general conclusions and recommendations in this Re- 
port may be summarised as follows :-— 

(1) The National Collections are unrivalled in range. 
variety and value. Their utility is far-reaching, It would 
be disastrous, both from the standpoint of the educational 
needs of the country and of the national prestige, if they 
were not liberally maintained and exhibited with dignity. 
(Paras. 4, 80 and 31.) 

(2) The development of the National Museums and Gal- 
leries has not kept pace with the growth of population and 
with educational needs. As compared with the develop- 
ment of and expenditure on other social services, the growth 
of these Institutions has been severely checked, and economy 
has already been pushed beyond the point of prudent ad- 
ministration. (Paras. 28-31.) 

(3) The history of the origin and growth of the National 
Museums and Galleries shows that the high level of excel- 
lence attained has been due largely to the initiative and 
munificence of private persons. Both in enriching the col- 
lections and in providing increased and improved means of 
exhibition, wealthy and public-spirited citizens render con- 
splcuous service to the community. (Paras. 5-25 and 31.) 

(4) The needs of certain of the Institutions are urgent, 
notably those of the British Museum (Bloomsbury), the 
Natural History Museum, the Geological Museum, the 
Science Museum, the National Portrait Gallery, the Royal 
Scottish Museum, the National Library of Scotland. The 
urgent requirements of these Institutions are dealt with in 

(5) The building requirements of the Institutions in ques- 
tion are the result of accumulated arrears. We have sur- 
veyed these arrears with a severe eye to economy. ‘The 
recommendations made represent the irreducible minimum 
of works which ought to be set in hand immediately. 
(Para. 39.) 
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Observations in Conclusion. 

41. In this Report we have rigidly confined our recommenda 
tions to certain outstanding defects of accommodation which we 
think ought to be remedied at the earliest possible moment. In 
order to reach conclusions on the accommodation problems pre- 
sented by certain of the Institutions on the South Kensington site 
and by the Scottish Institutions, the Commission resolved 
itself into two Committees, presided over respectively by Sir 
Richard Glazebrook and the Hon. Evan Charteris.(') The 
labours of these Committees greatly facilitated our task in de- 
eiding which Institutions stood most urgently in need. Further 
defects of accommodation, which at a time of less financial strin- 
gency would be regarded as of immediate urgency, we leave over 
for consideration in our Final Report. In that Report we shall 
deal at length with the various questions of policy and principle 
which our Terms of Reference raise. 

Meanwhile we feel bound to say that we are impressed by the 
isolation and lack of concerted effort which characterise the 
present organisation of the National Museums and Galleries. 
' The Governing Bodies, whether Trustee or Departmental, 

assisted by their experts, have conducted their affairs with an 

admirable zeal for the particular welfare of their own Institution. 

The magnificence of the Collections, literary, artistic and 

scientific, is due very largely to their efforts. But, bound by a 

policy too individualistic and self-centred, they have failed to 

represent their case for assistance coherently and convincingly 
either to the Government or to the Public. 
It is the duty of the Treasury to say ‘* No"’ to proposals for 
increased expenditure unless they can be plainly and com- 
| | prehensively justified. In the absence of concerted representa- 
tion of the needs of the National Museums and Galleries or of 
the great services which they render, the Treasury has discharged 
| its duty with rigour. 
The isolated policy pursued by the Institutions has had other 
& reactions. They have hitherto been unhelpful to one another 
in the matter of loans either for general or for particular 
| occasions. Furthermore, while we consider that the evils of over- 
| lapping have been exaggerated ,(*) we think that the frontiers in 
the case of certain of the Institutions might be more clearly 
| defined, and such definition cannot altogether be brought about 
| by the present casual system of communication, nor by reliance 
on the different ion of function which in a number of cases 14 


''The two Committees were constituted as follows -—The South Eensingion 


Committee : Sir Richard ogg” F.E.8. (Chairman), 81 Nees Con Tr. 
A. E. Cowley, Sir Lionel Earle, Sir Henry Miers, ae Sir Robert Witt.’ The 









Scottish Committee: The Hon. Evan Charteris, K O. (Chairman), Sir Lionel 
ai ig Sir Thomas Heath, F.RS., Sir George 1 | Sir Courtauld 


1 Bee in particular the observations of Sir Frederick Kenyon in his memo- 
randum submitted on bebalf of the Trustees of the British Museum, and of Lord 
Crawford in his evidence, answer to question 17#4. 
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s distinguishing one collection from another. Again, 
the Victoria ore Albert Museum is the only Museum with a 
properly organised Circulation Department for the purpose of 
making loans to Provincial Museums. The relations between 
the National and local Museums will be dealt with in our Final 
Report. Loans of objects of art abroad are in large measure 
restricted by Statute. The problem connected with loans abroad 
is by no means an easy one, but in the case of the British School 
of Painting at least it is difficult not to feel that the policy has 
been too conservative and that the fame of British Art. has 
suffered as a consequence. (') 





We conclude this, our Interim Report, with the earnest hope 
that speedy action will follow our specific recommendations on 
urgent practical matters. 
All which we humbly submit for Your Majesty's gracious 
consideration, 
D' ABERNON. 
EVAN CHARTERIS. 
T. L. Heats. 
LIONEL EARLE. 
RK. T. GLAZEBROOK. 
GEO. MACDONALD. 
CovuRTAULD THOMSON. 
Martin Conway. 
Henry A. MIERs. 
Roserr WITr. 
A. E. Cow ey. 

JoHN Beresrorp (Secretary), 

J. R. Cuampers (Assistant Secretary). 

lst September, 1928. 





‘ See the remarks on this nee made in the memorandum submitted to the 
i Commision by Mr. C. Aitken on behalf of the Trustees of the Tate 
lery printed with the evidence. On the question of loans abroad generally, 

see the evidence of Lord Crawford and of Sir Charles Holmes. 
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APPENDIX I. 





MEMORANDUM SUBMITTED ny THE Roras Soctery. 

(The Council of the Royal Society appointed a special Committee to 
consider the Royal Commission’s Questionnaire. The report of this 
Committee was adopted by the Council with minor additions, and is 
given below.) 


Questions asked : . 

(1) The present organisation and efficiency of the Scientific Museums 
from the standpoint especially of research facilities; 

(2) the action now being taken to provide in the Science Museum 
satisjuctory accommodation for the Collections, and fuller opportunities 
jor students; 

(3) fhe present position as it affects students of the existence of two 
separate Botanical Departments at the Natwral History Museum and 
Kew Gardens. In this connezion it would be helpful if the Royal 
Society would observe on the recommendations made by the Botanical 
Work Committee in 1901; , 

(4) the present position as it affects students of the separate Depart- 
ments relating to Geology and Mineralogy at the Natwral History 
Museum and Geological Survey Museum (Jermyn Street), porticularly 
with reference to the proposal to remove the Geological Museum fo a 
site at South Kensington between the Natural History Museum and the 
Science Museum: 

(5) the question of co-ordination: whether a greater measure of co- 
ordination between Authorities of the various Science Museums could 
be advantageously effected, together with suggestions as to the character 
of such co-ordination, 


Hteply : 
1. Restancn Faces. 

In considering the present position and efficiency of the Scientific 
Museums from tho standpoint of research facilities, we gave our atten- 
tion principally to the research facilities at the Natural History Museum. 
In the case of the Geological Survey Museum the question is necessarily 
bound up with that of the urgent need for its tehousing, with which 
we deal separately. In the case of the Science Museum facilities for 
research must, in the nature of the case, be less important, since re 
search in the departments of science with which it deals—Engineering, 
Physics, Chemistry—is such as can seldom be carried out with museum 
specimens and hardly ever in a museum. The functions of the Science 
Museum are mainly historical and educational, with the latter of which 
we deal separately, The function of the Natural History Museum, on 
the other hand, is not merely to display such representative specimens 
of ite collections as will attract and educate the interest of the public 
visitor, but to honse safely, to classify, to identify and to investigate 
the vast and growing mass of specimens which provide the standard for 
national and imperial reference on all questions of systematic biology. 
We regarded the question of research facilities, in the Natural History 
Museum as one in which the Royal Society had special interest, and on 
which the Royal Commission, having no biologist among its own mem- 
bers, would specially desire to hear the Royal Society's opinion, 

Tue Natura, History Museum. 

Research facilities in a museum such as the Natural History Museum 
naturally fall under different headings. 

(a) Hesearch facilities for the regular staff of the Museum, 

If the collections of the Museum are to be adequately used as a 
source of new knowledge, it is of the first importance that the members 
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of the Museum staff should be afforded time and facilities for original 
research, as distinguished from routine work, whether technical or 
administrative. Our enquiries have satisfied us that tho facilities at 
present available to the staff of the Natural History Museum are not 
adequate in either respect. As regards time, the difficulty is due to 
the deficiency in numerical Strength, which in certain departments is 
barely sufficient for the routine duties, so that research with a view to 
original contributions to science must be undertaken, if at all, outside 
official working hours. Under such conditions there is obviously no 
margin to allow for the grant of occasional leave to a member engaged 
in a particular investigation, for the visita to foreign collections which 
are essential to some kinds of systematic research, or for such occa- 
sional participation in collecting and exploring expeditions as is likely 
to be of great value to the work of the Museum as a whole, 


As regards other facilities, the principal lack is of adequate working 
room. The Museum, when built, was planned principally to afford 
opportunity for displaying to the public specimens suitable for that 
purpose. Research has had to be housed largely in rooms and passages 
constructed with other aims. We understand that at least one room 
designed for and really needed for public exhibition has had to be 
taken for staff work, and that in some departments large and important 
collections of specimens remain unclassified and not readily accessible 
for scientific use on account of the lack of space for their investigation. 

We have learned that in one department (Entomology) increased 
facilities are shortly to be provided with the sid of a grant from the 
Empire Marketing Board, We desire that the attention of the Royal 
Commission should be drawn to the need for increase in the financial 
provision made for the Museum as a whole, so that other Departments, 
the work of which may not make an appeal of so immediately practical 
4 nature, may be given such increase of working room and of scientific 
staff as will enahle the nation's treasury of systematic biology to bo 
used to its full scientific value. 


(b) Facilities for other research workers, 

Such workers include professional systematic biologists and others, 
such as medical or agricultural experts from the tropics, and 
Palmontologists from all parts of the world, who need to use the re- 
sources of the Museum in connection with some aspecta of their own 
investigations. 

We have heard on all hands expressions of the warmest appreciation 
of the readiness of the Museum staff to assist the work of such visitors, 
and to place at their disposal such facilities as the Museum can offer. 
| 2, however, necessarily suffer from the limitations of the space suit- 
able for research, mentioned above. 


(c) Facilities for students and amateur collectors. 


The information before us suggests that these are relatively good, 
and we have no measures to suggest for their improvement, 


2. Tae Science Musevx. 


We consider that “the steps now being taken to provide in the 
Science Museum aniiable accommodation for the collections, and fuller 
Opportunities for students," greatly increase the value of the collection 
to the public and the general student, and are adequate for this pur- 

The information furnished by explanatory labelling of exhibits, by the 
staff available to answer questions, and by the guide-lecturers, seems 
to meet the needs of a large proportion of those using the Museum, In 

. 
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two directions, however, we believe that the educational value of the 
Museum could be increased at relatively small cost. 

(1) We believe that a system of more formal lecture-demonstra- 
tions dealing with limited parts of the collection, held in a room 
set apart for the purpose and addressed to students of a more 
advanced type than those for whom the guide-lecturera are pro- 
vided, would have real educational value, 

(ii) After the close of the Wembley Exhibition, the Committee 
which had there organised the scientific exhibit on behalf of the 
Royal Society presented a report to the Society’s Council, contain- 
ing the following recommendation :— 

‘‘1t has become evident, from the experience at Wembley, that 
a periodical epitome of scientific progress, in the form of an 
exhibition, of an authoritative nature such as arrangement under 
the guidance of the Royal Society ensures, would be welcomed by a 
large section of the scientific and general public. 

“The Director of the Science Museum has already proposed, 
and it is hoped to make arrangement for, the transfer of some of 
the experiments and apparatus from Wembley to the Museum, to 
serve as the nucleus there of a permanent exhibit of experimental 


science, 
‘The establishment of such an exhibit is a step of great import- 
ance. It cannot, however, serve the same purpose as a periodical 


exhibition drawing its material from the whole field of science and 
arranged to give, on each occasion, a record of the best that has 
been thought and done in science up to that time. 

“The British Empire Exhibition Committee unanimously desires, 
therefore, in reporting the conclusion of its work, to ask the con- 
sideration of the Council as to the desirability of steps being taken 
with a view to the organisation of such a periodical exhibition.” 

The Council, in adopting the above report of the Wembley Com- 
mittee, expressed their sense of the great importance of this sugges 
tion, and it may be assumed that the Royal Society would be glad 
to give tts co-operation for the furtherance of any such scheme. 
The Science Museum seems to be in every way the appropriate centre 
for such periodical exhibits, dealing with recent discoveries and 
developments. 


We recommend that the Royal Commission should be asked to give 
careful consideration to the possibility of increasing the educational 
influence of the Science Museum in these two directions, We have 
hed the opportunity of consultation with the Director, who informs 
us that he believes that provision could be made for both by an addition 
to the annual grant to the Museum of about £1,500 per annum. 


3. Proposen Tranxsrer or tre Boraxrcar, Conectroxs to Kew. 


We have considered the recommendations of the Botanical Works 
Committee (1901) for the transfer to Kew of the Botanical Collection 
of the Natural History Museum, from the point of view of its effect 
on the convenience of research workers and students. We suggest that 
the following considerations be submitted to the Royal Commission. 


_ (a) The Natural History Museum is ut present the National 
Museum for all the systematic Biological Sciences. It includes in 
addition a mineralogical collection, which, if pressure for space 
should necessitate the separate housing of part of the collection, 
would presumably come first under discussion for removal, leaving 
a still complete biological collection, If further separation should 
become necessary, the natural course would be to move the botanical 
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collection, and Kew would appear to be the most appropriate place 
for its reception. Till that necessity arises, however, there is much 
to be said for preserving the character of the present Museum as 
a complete Museum of Natural History, and not changing it into 
a Museum of Zoology alone. 

(b) From the point of view of the botanist alone there is some 
advantage in having a herbarium of recent plants in proximity 
to the collection of fossil plants at South Kensington, and another 
in proximity to the collection of living plants at Kew. 

(¢c) From the point of view of workers in other biological sciences, 
there is advantage in having a herbarium of recent plants avail- 
able for immediate consultation, in connection with the study of 
the insects and other animals which feed on plants, or are other- 
wise associated with them in living nature. 

(@) It has been suggested to us that the existence of two inde- 
pendent herbaria is advantageous a5 a security against irreparable 
loss by fire. It appears to us that the argument might be used 
with almost equal force as a reason for similarly duplicating other 
parts of the collection in different places. In any case, fire-proof 
housing of duplicate collections at Kew would appear to meet 
equally well any need for such precaution, 

(e) We are informed that there is no practical possibility of 
amalgamating the two collections, the methods of mounting adopted 
being so different that separate cases would be required. No 
economy in the space required by the two collections would, there- 
fore, be affected by the removal. 


None of theee considerations appears to us so strong as to have decisive 
appeal by itself, or even to weigh seriously against a strong reason for 
transfer of the Kensington Herbarium to Kew, if such exists. We are 
not aware of any scientific interest which would be directly eerved by 
such remoryal. On the other hand we are not convinced that, with the 
present and future facilities for travelling the relatively short distance, 
the removal would cause a eerious hindrance to research or study. The 
existence of the two collections has not been determined by acientific 
necessity, but is the result of historical accident. We believe that it 
has favoured, rather than hindered, scientific progress, presumably at 
some additional cost of administration. We suggest, therefore, that 
the removal, which would obviously involve the buikiing of o new 
Botanical Museum at Kew, should be considered chiefly in connection 
with the general necessity for increased accommodation at South 
Honsington. 


4. Museum oy Practica, GEOLOGY. 


We are of the opinion that the close association of the Geological and 
Mineralogical Departments of the Natural History Museum with the 
Musenm of Practical Geology, which would be brought about by the 
proposed removal of the latter to South Kensington, would be advan- 
tageous to students, Both geological collections, however, are essential; 
they differ fundamentally in scope and purpose, and consequently in 
arrangement. 

The palwontological collections of the Natural History Museum are 
biologically arranged so aa to illustrate the evolution of all forms of 
life on the globe. For example, fossil fishes of all ages are placed in one 
series. In the Museum of Practical Geology the fossils (which are 
mainly British) are so grouped as to show the forms of life existing 
in and characteristic of each successive geological period, the arrange- 
ment therefore being stratigraphical. Thus grouped the fossils present 
the evidence on which geological maps of Eritain are founded and the 
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basis of the grouping and correlation of geological strata generally. It 
would be difficult for the student to find out from the biologically 
arranged collection the fauna characteristic of any one geological forma- 
tion, or to realise from the other the place occupied by a specimen in 
the process of evolution, 

The nearest approach to an overlap occurs in the mineralogical sec- 
tions of the two museums; but here again the object of the Natural 
History Museum is to show types of minerals from any part of the 
world, and of the Jermyn Street Museum mainly to show those charac- 
teristic of the British geological formations and rocks and ores of 
economic value. There are, however, two points in this connection on 
which we desire that the Royal Society should give its opinion to the 
Roval Commission, 

(a) It is generally agreed that the existing accommodation of 
the Geological Survey collection is inadequate, unsafe and in every 
way unworthy of ita importance, 


(6) The existing plans for its removal to a site between the 
Natural History Museum and the Science Museum are attractive 
from the opportunities which they seem to offer, of co-operation 
with the mining section of the Science Museum on the one hand, 
and the Palwontological and Mineralogical Sections of the Natural 
History Museum on the other. This would seem a favourable site 
for an institution which deals with every branch of applied Geology. 
We would strongly urge, however, that, in considering the desir- 
ability of proceeding with these plans, the Royal Commission should 
have in view the effect of thus filling this site on the possibilities 
for future necessary expansion of the Natural History Museum. 

The urgent necessity for re-housing the Jermyn Street collection being 
admitted, and the necessity, at some future date, of moving the minera- 
logical collection from the Natural History Museum being foreseen, we 
suggest that the possibility of providing for both on some suitable site 
might now be considered. 


The South Kensington Site, 


We realise that we are here making recommendations concerning one 
item only of a much larger problem. We do not doubt that the Royal 
Commission have in view the desirability of carefully resurveying the 
whole of the vacant land on the South Kensington site, in order to 
ensure that it is used to its optimum value from the point of view of 
future requirements. We would venture strongly to urge that such 
. survey be undertaken before any further part of the site is definitely 
allotted 


6. CO-ORDINATION. 


On the question of co-ordination, we assume that the Commission 
have in view measures to promote co-ordinated action between existing 
Authorities, and not the constitution of a new co-ordinating Authority. 
We have no doubt that problems concerning the division of functions 
among museums will arise, and that some provision for regular meet- 
ings between the different governing bodies, and betwoon the adminis- 
trative staffs of the different museums would be valuable, We suggest, 
however, that the Royal Society cannot usefully make specific sugges- 
tions concerning a matter which affects the administration and control 
of museums rather than their use for research. 
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STATEMENT SHOWING THE ESTIMATED EXPeNDITURe OUT of PARLIAMENTARY Vokes vor (i) 1903-4, (ii) 1919-14 ann (iii) 1927-28 on THe Nattonan Mvseoms ann Gabnenima 
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APPENDIX IV. 


ATTENDANCES aT THE Nationa Museums anp Gaucenres ix Lospos any 
Eprxnvnen, aXp at THe Rovat Botanic Ganpens, Kew, ror 1927. 


Londen, 


British Museum—Bloomsbury ... Sie 
British Museum—Natural History eae 
Victoria and Albert sissies ike 
Science Museum... a = =3 
Bethnal Green Museum ... um s, 
National Gallery... 

National Gallery of British Art (Tate) 
London Museum... 

Imperial War Museum = 
National Portrait Galery “a 
Wallace Collection ... a 
Geological Museum 


Total 


Edinburgh, 


Royal Scottish Museum... suey) Lies 
National Gallery (Scotland) es 
National Portrait Gallery (Scotland) 
Scottish Museum of Antiquities 
National Library (Scotland) 


Total... en 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew 


Grand Total ... 


r 
= 
a+ 8 
i 


1,154,566 
1,020,006 
709,166 
a67 435 
706,105 
456,267 
216,020 
239,951 
195,035 
163,025 
20,965 


479,785 
06,271 
49,162 

6,985 


5,578,670 


b24 DUS 
1,078,088 


7,530,961 





APPENDIX YV. 
Receipts from Admission Fees in the case of those National Institutions 


where they are charged. In the case of the Institutions not given below, 
admission is free. 
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—. 1925-26 | 1926-27 | 1927. | Total. 








National GALLERY AXD NATIONAL 
GALLERY oF BritiH ART 
(Tate). 

Thursdays and Fridnys,6d. —...... 


NATIONAL PortTraiT GALLERY. 


Thursdays and Fridays, 6d... g38 327 $20 | 985 
WaLiace CoLLEcTion, 3 | | 
Tuesdays and Fridays, Gui. fs 518 | 471 510 - 1,499 


aM Pavia 
Duesdaya aod Fridays, bad, wll =e wa . 
Other 1 FR, ld. ~ a i aaa t 6712 6,712 | 6,712 20,156 

Average |1919-26 (lexeluding |1924-25). 
Loxpon Museum. | 


Tuesdays, la. CT om eae ! m4 4 

Wednesdays and Thursdays, 6d... ; 961 ce 
Narionat Gatteny (Scor.ann). | 

Thursdays and Fridays (except 105 | 105 105 315 
January), 6d. | 


Total... | 11,278 | 11,240 | 11,232 | 38,750 
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INDEX. 


(Numbers refer to paragraphs.) 


Admission: | 

Fees, receipts from, 1925-26, 1126-27, 
1927, App. V (p. 60). 

Free, in majority of museums, etc., 26. 


Albert, H.R.H. Prince, work of, in con- 
nection with development of 
National museums and galleries, 


Alexander, W. H., gift towards building 
of National Portrait Gallery, 13. 


Angerstein collection, purchase for the 
nation, 10. 


Attendances, 1927, statistics, 30, App. 
TV (p. 59). 


Beaumont, Sir George, gift to National 
Gallery, 10. 
Bethnal Green Museum: 
Attendances, 1927, App. IV (p. 59). 
Expenditure out of Parliamentary 
Votes, 1903-4, 1913-14, 1927-28, 
analysis of, App. [IT (p. 58). 
Origin of, 14. 
British Museum: 
Accommodation, net capital cost of 
requirements, 39. 
Attendances, 1927, App. IV (p. 69). 
Copyright Acts - 
Change of practice re, question of, 


Effect of, 33. 

Ethnography, Department of, conges- 
tion, 32. 

Expenditure out of Parliamentary 
Votes, analysis of, 1908-4, 1913-14, 
and 1927-28, App. (p. 58), 

Library : 

Accommodation, nature of, and in- 
adequacy, 32. 
Attendances, statistics, 32 note. 
Newspaper Department, removal to 
Hendon, considerations in connec- 
tion with, and recommendation, 
32. 
Reconstruction scheme, 32. 

Origin of, 6. 

Private gifts and purchase grant, 
value of, 31. 


British Museum of Natural History, see 
Natural History Museum. 


Co-ordination, see under National 


Museums and Galleries, 
Cottonian collection, 6. 


Duveen, Sir Joseph, gifts to Tate Gal- 
lery, 14. 


Education, estimated expenditure out of 

Parliamentary Votes and Granta 

in respect of, during 19034, 1913- 

14 and 1927-28, App. II (p. 57). 
Educational facilities: , : 

Expansion of. to meet the growth in 


opulation, 29. 
ne : Museums and 


Value of National 
galleries, 30. 
Empire Marketing Board, grant ta 


Natural History Museum, 33. 


Erskine bequest, National Gallery of 
Scotland, 23. 


Exhibition of 1851, 11, 27. 


Findlay, J. A., gift towards building and 
Fatale of Scottish National 
Portrait Gallery, 24. 


Geological Museum and Survey, expendi- 
ture out of Parliamentary Votes, 
19034, 1919-14, 1927-28, analysis 
of, App. ITl (p. 58). 


Geology, Practical, Museum of: 
Accommodation : 
Condition, 34. 
Inadequacy of, H. 
Attendances : | 
1927, App. LIV (p. 59). 
Reduction, 34. 
Origin of, 8. 
Overlapping with Natural History 
» Musenm, 7. 
Removal to South Kensington: 
Advantages to be derived, Royol 
Society App. I (p. 55-6). 
Scheme, 34, 3. 
Beope of, 8. 


Grant, Sir Alexander, gift to National 


Library of Scotland, 20, 31, 37, 
(4) (6). 


Harleian Collection, 16. 


Imperial War Museum: 
Attendances, 1927, App. IV (p. &). 
Expenditure out of Parliamentary 
Votes, 103-4, 1913-14, 1927-28, 
analysis of, App. LIT (p. 58). 
Origin of, 15. 
Industry, value of national museums to, 
30, H. 


Kew, Royal Botanic Gardens: 

Admission fees, and receipts from, 
1920-26, 1926-27, 1927, App. V 
p. 60). 

Attendances, 1927, 30, note, App. IV 
(p. 59). | 
Expenditure out of Parliamentary 
howe Eee 1913-14, 1927-33, 
analysis of, App. IIT (p. ; | 

Origin of, 9. “ o>) 

Overlapping with Natural 
Museum, 7. 

Removal of botanical collections from 
Natural History Museum to, con- 
siderations re, Royal Society, App. 
I (p. 54-5). 

Scope, comparison with Natural His. 
tory Museum, 9. 

Loans: 
Abroad, problem, 41. 


History 


to Provincial Museums, inadequate 
machinery for, 4]. 

London Museum: 

Admission fees and receipts from, 


oan 1926-27, 1927, App. V 
p. 60). 
Attendances, 1927, App. IV (p. 69). 
Expenditure out of Parliamentary 
ite, es 1913-14, 1927-23, 
analysis of, App. III (p. 58), _ 
Origin of, 17. i ft 
National Art-Collections Fund, 21. 
National Collections, range, variety and 
value of, 4, 30, 31, 40. 
National Gallery: 
Admission fees and receipts from, 
1925-26, 1026-27, 1997, App. V 
(p. G0). 
Attendances, 1927, App. IV (p. 89). 
Expenditure ont of Parliamentary 
Votes, 1903-4, 1919-14, 1027.28, 
analysis of, App. ITI (p. 58). 
Origin of, 10. ? 
National Gallery of British Art, sce Tate 
Gallery. 
National Gallery, Scotland: 
Admission fees and receipts from, 
1925-26, 1936-27, 1927, App. V 
(p. 60). 
Attendances, 1927, App. IV (p. 59). 
Expenditure out of Parliamentary 
Votes, 1903-4, 1919-14, 1927-28, 
analysis of, App. ITT (p. 58). . 
Origin of, 23. 


National Library of Scotland: 
Accommodation : 
net Capital cost of requirements, 
at 


Office of Works scheme, 37 (5). 
on Site of Sheriff Court House, 
stheme, 37 (4) (3) (6). 
Unsuitability ond inadequacy, 3/7. 
Attendances, 1927, App. IV (p. 50). 
Connection with Faculty of Advocates, 
ar (1) (4). 
Expenditure ont of 
Votes, 1903-4, 1913-14, 
analysis of App. III (p. 68). 


Parliamentary 


Grant, Sir Alexander, gift, 20, 31, 47 


Origin and development, 2). 
National Museums and Galleries: 
Building requirements, 39, 40. 
Concerted representations from, lack 
of, 41. 
sea ar between : 
Lack of, 41. 
Provision, would be valuable, Royal 
Society, App. I (p. 56). 
Cost of, 30. 
Development of, 
Period, 26-7. 
Development not in proportion to 
growth of population and educa- 
tional needs, 28-31, 40. pati 
estimated Expenditure out of Parha- 
“mentary Votes for 19034, 1913-14 
and 1927-298, App. IIT (p. 55). 
Immediate needs, 31-9. 
Origin of, 5-25. He 
Overlapping, need for clearer defini- 
tion of functions of different 
museums, 41, 
Private gifts, 31-40. 
Urgent requirements, 32-8, 40. 
Utility of, 30. 


National Portrait Gallery: 
Accommodation : | 
net Capital cost of requirements, 39. 
Extension, scheme, 35. 
Inadequacy of, 3. 
Admission fees and receipts from, 
1925-26, 1026-27, 1927, App. V 


(p. G0). | 
Atesiitanaes, 1927, App. IV (p. 59). _ 
Expenditure out of Parliamentary 

Votes, 1903-4, 1913-14, 1927-28, 

analysis of, App. ITI (p. 58). 
Origin of, 13. ‘4 
Temporary exhibitions, 


* 


National Portrait Gallery, Scotland: 
Attendances, 1927, App. IV (p. 59). 
Expenditure out of Parliamentary 

Votes, 19084, 1913-14, 1927-38, 
analysis of, App. III (p. 58). 
Origin of, 24. 


during Vietorian 


desirability, 


1927-28 ' 





~— __ . o a -— 





Natural History Museum: 
Accommodation : 
net Capital cost of requirements, 39. 
Extension, scheme for, 33. 
Overcrowding, 3. 
Attendiinces, 1927, App. IV (p. 59). 
Botanical collections, removal to Kew, 
considerations re, Royal Society, 
App. I (p. 4-5). 
Botany, Department of, scope, com- 
parison with Royal Botanic Gar- 


a 


dens, 9. 

Entomological Department, increased 
accommedation, need for, and 
acheme, 33. 

Expenditure out of Parliamentary 
Votes, 19064, 1913-14, 1927-28, 
analysis of, App. IIT (p. 58). 

Functions, Royal Society, App. 1 
(p. 52). 

Geology, Department of, inadequacy 


ef accommodation and scheme for 
extension, 83 (5). 

Geological and Mineralogical Depart- 
ments, comparison with Museum 


of Practical Geology, Royal 
Society App. I (pp. 55-6). 
Object of, 7. 
Origin of, 7. 


Overlapping with other Museums, eto.. 
7 


Fiesearch facilities, memorandum by 
Roval Society, App. I. pp. 52-5. 
Whale accommodation, new, scheme, 


Overlapping, see under National Museums 


and Galleries. 
Population: 
Expansion of educational facilities to 
meat, 20. 
Growth of, 25. 
Public Record Office: 
Expenditure out of Parliamentary 
Votes, 19034, 1913-14, 1927-28, 


analysis of, App. IIT (p. 58). 
Origin of, 19. 


Record Department, Register House 
Edinburgh, expenditure out of 
Parliamentary Votes, 1903-4, 191-+ 
14, 1927-28, analysis of App- Trl 
(p. 58). 

Register House, origin of, 25. 

Research facilities, memorandum by 
Royal Society, App. I (p. 5243). 

Royal Society, Memorandum, App- I 
(p. 62-6). 

Royal Scottish Museum: 

Accommodation : 
net Capital cost of requirements, oe. 
Office of Works scheme, recommenda- 
tion, 38. 
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Royal Scottish Museum—cont. 
Attendances, 1927, App. IV (p. 5%). 
Expenditure out of Parliamentary 

Votes, 1903-4, 1913-14, 1927-28, 
analysis of, App. IIT (p-. 58). 
Fire, danger of, 38. 
Origin of, 22. 


Salting, George, bequest for Victoria and 
Albert Museum, 11. 


Science Museum: 
Accommodation : 
net Capital cost of requirements, 30. 
Improvement recommended, Royal 
Society, App. I (p. 53). 
Attendances: 
1927, App. IV (p. 69). 
Increase due to opening of new wing 


12. 
Conference Room, completion recom- 
monded, 36 7 


Development, scheme of Departmental 
Committee, 12, 36. 

Educational value, proposals for im- 
provement of, Royal Society, App. 


I (p. S34). 

Expenditure out af Parliamentary 
Votes, 1903-4, 1913-14, 1027-25, 
analysis of, App. IIT (p. 58). 

Functions, Royal Society, App. I 
(p. 52). 


Origin of, and development, 12. 
Scottish Museum of Antiquities: 
Attendances, 1927, App. IV (p. 59). 
Expenditure out of Parliamentary 
Votes, 1903-4, 1913-14, 1927-26, 
analysis of App. Til (p. 58). 
Origin of, 21. 


Sheepshanks bequest, Tate Gallery, 15. 
Sloan Collection, 16. 


South Kensington site: 
History of development of, 27. 
Survey of, advocated, Royal Society 
App. | (p. 4). 


— 


Tate Gallery: 
Admission fees and 
1925-26, 1926-27, 
(p. @O). 
Attendances, 1927, App. 
Expenditure out of Parliamentary 
Votes, 19034, 1913-14, 1027-23, 
analysis of, App. [II (p. 58). 
Loans abroad, excessive restriction, 41. 
Origin of, 15. 





IV (p. 59). tes - 


64 
Victoria and Albert Museum: Wallace Collection: SAL « 
_ Attendances, 1927, App. IV (p. 59). Admission fees » and receipts ‘roy, - 
_ Expenditure out of Parliamentary 1925-26, 1926-27, 1927, App. V- 


Votes, 1903-4, 1913-14, 1927-28, « (p. 60). 
analysis of, App. III (p. 58). | -—«-Ateendances, 1, hgg av 58). 


aS ee Expenditure out of° Parliamentary 
Origin of, 11. - Votes, 1908-4, 1913-14,* 1927-98, | 
Private gifts and purchase grant, analysis of, App. Ill (p. ee): 
value of, dl. Origin of, 16, 
= 
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